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XN pr«Mtitiiig to y«a the g^Iowing Treatise 
upoo Uie P901 I^ws, I aw afraid tliat I G^miot 0a(ter inywlf with 
the hope of obtaining your condUTeuca in aU the seatimenu 

. which I haye esprested tfaOTeio. It is, in fact, bf tay daaaeat 
irom some of tbo doctrines laid dowRi and my tepagaance tD 
Hune of the measares lecomineDded, in the Report of tbo Ceav- 
miltee at which you preside, that I have beeo led to this publi- 
cation; foimwhidiiMverthelfss, if,Ihad|ufficient^WGighad.tiie 

difficulties attending it, I dioald [^bably have been AOttrttA. 

•■' While the dtSerencc of opinion between ua, ood my vkriBnce 
i^fiom Writers of high and established character, ckMc is my mitii 
' a sincere distrust of the- correctness of my views, I derive great 
T aatisfaction from the knowledge, tiiat as totbeoatuieof the mea- 
0sures which are at this time advisable, I cordially agree with 70a. 

Yet I confess, that the diffidence with which I oppose great 
> anthorities, is in some degree lessened by the striking diBprop(»'- 
tion which has been obsen-able, in all persons, and at all times, 
betwew the evil alleged, sod the remedy proposed. If less cor- 
rect than others in my estimate of the disease, I- cap hardly be 
more unsuccessfiil in the core. 

I am perhaps not entirely without the hope, that you will find 
ill the following pages, some reason for resting satisfied with the 
course of moderate reform which you have already begun ; and 
that, if you should be restrained, by whatever motives, from pro- 
posing to- enact any of the stronger measures, upon which you 
- have made a ^voorable report to the House, yon will be ulti- 
ipst^^ convinced of th^ viisdom of your forbearance. 
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Altlioa^ jon ihould not proceed bejrood the Bilk which you 
have lately intiodaced, jon will still be a more efiectuat refonner 
of the Fpjor Lawi than aoy of the Enuoeat Men who have here- 
tofore made similar attempt!. If to theie Billt yea add mae far- 
ther meafures, concei?ed in the lame ^tirit, yoa will probably 
have done all that can be done, or ooght to be done. 

It ia to be hoped that a powerfiil ausLliaiy to these temporate 
reforms will be fband in the Society for the snppreuion of MeH- 
Seily, to which yoa have given your public lanction ■.—tar, cer- 
tainly, a Law for the systeoiatic relief of Indigence, and the ex- 
teiuive prevalence of Mendicity, ought not to be fonnd in the 
same Country. 

I muit be permitted to add, that regarding my association with 
the Members of the Committee on the Poor Laws, as the most 
gratifying occurrence In my short parliamentary life, I esteem 
nothing more highly than the opportunity which it has afforded 
me of improving an acquaintance with the Chairman. 

Believe me to be. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

THO. PERE. COUBTTNAY. 

The tUght HoHOuraiU 
WtlUam Sturget Bourne, 
iic. tsfc. Wc. . 
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A TREATISE, Sfc. 



X HE Public is in possession of highly valuable 
dissertations upon the general topic of the Poor 
Laws, and of many schemes as well for the entire 
abolition, as for the amendment of particular parts 
of the System ; but none of these have led to any 
important measure, nor, until the last year, could Par- 
liament be said, in modem times, seriously to have 
entertiuned the subject. ' Yet while year after year 
has thus passed without an attempt at amelioration, 
many practical evils attending the administration of 
the Laws have been universally acknowledged,- and ■ 
the fundamental principles of the System have been 
condemned by the most eminent writers. 

Opinions unfavourable to the system in principle," 
have indeed, recently gained ground, and thence per- 
haps, the time might now be expected to approach, 
in which the " political plague of England" will be 
stayed by a great eiFort. 

It may however be feared, that the vehement and 

aicreasing conviction of the impolicy of the Poor 

Laws, will not have the tendency, naturally ascribed 

to it, towards a radical reform j but that the magni- 

B 
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tude of the danger, and the boldness of the measuFCS 
reconimended for ^verting it, may deter Parliament 
from the attempt, and that we shall sit down in de- 
sp^r, trusting only to chance for an escape from the 
threatened ruin. 

No man can have failed to observe, in the same 
person, the most decided concurrence in all that is 
said of the importance of the evil, and of the immi- 
nency of the danger ; and the most insuperable re- 
pugnance to all that is proposed, by way of remedy 
or prevention. Yet few men deny that the evil ana 
the danger are progressively encreasing, and that the 
difficulty of amendment is day by day augmented. 

The projectors of Remedies, perhaps, have pro- 
posed sometimes too much for practicability, some- 
times too little for eiHciency ; there has been ire- 
<juently too great an abhorrence of details, and, not 
seldom, too little advertence, to principles ; so that 
bold measures of reform have been rejected, through 
fear of their dangerous operation, and useful sug- 
gestions of r^ulation have been laid aside, as incom- 
petent to a great purpose. Afraid of doing much, 
and ashamed of doing littl^ we have done nothing. 

The late Report of the Committee of the House of - 
Commons furnishes materials for the consideratioii 
of the Poor Laws, as well in principle as in detail, 
more ample and useful than any that have been col- 
lected; but it affords also most abundant proof of 
the difficulty and complication of the subject, and it 
does not profess to present to Parliament, in a dis- 
tinct form, the propositions upon which it has to 
decide, still less, to recommend them by the matured 
opinion of the Committee. 

It will be, attempted, in the present Treatise, to 
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state, clearly and separately, the questions which ne- 
cessarily arise, in the discussion of each branch of 
this extensive suligect ; — the opinions entertained 
upon them by eminent writers, and by the Com- 
mittee ; — ^d the nature and tendency of the several 
prefects of reform. 

I hope thus to assist the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment and the Public, by the detml of arrangement; 
but I have a motive also of higher pretension : I 
wish to lead them to avoid the extremes of rashness - 
and timidity, to consider principles and facts to- 
gether, and to satisiy themselves that much may be 
2one that is useful, without doing all th^t is desire- 
able. 



But I will now advert to some general and funda- 
Oiaital ol:^ections to the whole system of English 
Poor Laws, which if valid would supersede the neces- - 
city of minute investigation. 

In speaking of the system, I refer to that which 
now exists in practice, without r^erence to its prigin 
or history. It is not very important, whether the 
Poor Laws, as now administered, were the Poor Laws 
of EH^betk, or of William, or innovations upon 
both ; since neither of those Princes can be taken as 
authorities in Political Economy ; nor is there so 
much similarity between their times and ours, in 
Wealth, Commerce, or Power, as to justify any com- 
parison of the respective institutions. Nothing deci- 
sive is proved against the existing system by shewing 
that it is not to be found in the 43d of Elizabeth. 
I believe, however, that some of the most objection- 
able practices of the present day may be traced in the 
Laws of that Queen, and in the practice of fVilliam. 
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A remaric somewhat similar may be made upon an 
observation, put forwanl by the Committee*, that the 
laws are peculiar to Great Britain, and, as now ad- 
ministered, peculiar to England only. Peculiarity is 
surely not a conclusive objection, and indeed, scarcely 
B plausible objection, to an English Institution. It is 
in many instances our boast rather than our shame. 
The statement, however, concerning other countries, 
is not strictly correct. In Holland, the law is or was 
nearly the same as in Scotland, and the administratioR 
not widely different. It is at least clear that the finding 
work for able-bodied men, and relieving them accortC 
ing to the number oftheir children, were pointsof legal 
obligation ;-f- and Holland is said by Mr. MaUhus to 
have been " able to employ and support all who, ap- 
plied for relief." % In Bavaria a stated provision for 
the poor was, not many years ago, adopted as a cure 
for vagrancy and robbery.^ In some of the Italian 
States, especially Naples and Rome, the children of 
the poor appear to have been indiscriminately re- 
lieved.|| Even in France, it appears, parents might, 
upon, the condition of separation be relieved from 
the expence of maintaining their children ;^ and in 



• Keport, p. 4. 

f " Collections relative to systematic Relief of the Poor, at 
different perioda and in difierent countries." By Mr. Duncan. 
p. 65. and see Postlethwayt's Diet, art, Pow, 

{ Malthus's Essay on PopulalioD, edit. 1803, Vol. 11. 410, 

I Duncan, p. 86, speak* of an establishment at Mtmich, " to 
" provide work for the alile-iodied and unemplogtd, asd vaiious 
" aid for the iofirm poor." 

II Danean, p. 71, JS. 
f P. 101-3. 
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Suntterland there isa parodual, though scanty, pro- 
yimm for the poor.* 

It is undeniable that the relief afforded in England 
is more extensive and systematic, but it is not to be 
assumed of other countries, said to be without Poor 
Laws, that they are free from the evils of which we 
compldn. Which is the nation of the Continent, to 
whose state we are willing to appeal ? Notwithstand- 
ing the number of our paupers, ia it not clear that 
even in tintes of distress and discontent, our mobs 
are fewer, and less desperate and savage, than those 
of any other populous nation ? Let us look to that 
one of our own islands, in which there are no Poor 
Laws. Is Ireland more famed for individual comfort 
and public peace ? Mr. Malihus has well observed 
that " it is an obvious answer to those who lay too 
*' much stress upon the" Poor Laws, to desire them to 
. " look at the state of the poor in some other coun- 
*' tries, where such laws do not prevail, and to com- 
** pare it with their condition in England."-|- 

The most popular and forcible appeal "however ia 
to the state of Scotland,; and the acknowledged supe- 
riority of that country in respect of the condition of 
her poor, is naturally adduced in proof of the ad- 
vantage to be derived, from a more discreet admini- ■ 
Btration of the same laws.J The nearness of that 
instance of wholesome managem,ent may well flatter 
us with the hope of at least an approximation to the 
same state, but it is to be feared that there are 
varieties in the circumstances of the two countries. 



* Malthus I. 42a 

t II. 405. 

} Report, pp. 4,21,2 
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which make the trasiihitation impossible. Scotlan^y 
in fact, is not, in the view of a p^itical economist, a 
distinct country ; her population has the benefit of 
EngHsb Wealdi and Engti^ Poor Laws, and she is 
no more to be cited as an example, than any of those 
districts or parishes within England, in which local 
drcumstances have also admitted ef a less objectionT 
able system. 

Scotltmd, if taken by herself, must at least be re- 
garded as a country having a very peculiar advantage 
in the facility, the popularity, and the profitable- 
ness, of cmi^^on.* I do not advert to adventurous 
emigrations to distant re^ons, but to the easy and 
regular transition to the benefits afforded by the 
capital and institutions of her richer neighbour, 
whereby she is protected from the redmi^ncy of 
labourers, and consequent lowness of wages, which 
occasion the principal demand upon our English 
fimds. 

Scottish habits and institutions are' peculiarly 
&vorable to a frugal and regular system ; but it aU 
ready appears that as Scotland encreases in wealth 
and manufectures, her Poor Laws begin to have a 
more extensive operation. The fact is, (says an 
intelligent and eloquent Scottish writer) *'that in 
*' most of her large towns, and in pretty large dis- 
" tricts too of some country parishes, the peculiar 
" system of Scotlwid has already been broken in 
" upon.* It is doubtless true that "where a regular 
" assessment has been established, the wants of the 
" poor, and the extent of the assessment, have gra- ' 



* Edmluri^h Review, Vol. XXVIII, 9. — See some setisiblei&. 
marks on the citation of Scotland as aa example, in ^et/latuti 
PbserratioDS on Mr. Whtibrtaits Boor £iti, p. I9. 
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'* dually and progreseively encreased ;"* .but these ad- 
ditional wants may probably have been the causes 
rather than the. consequences of the resort to com- 
palsory assessment. I am however fej; from denying, 
that many useful hints may be taken from the Scottish 
administratibn, whereby the treatment of our poor 
may be materially improvai. 



^^other preliminary and indeed fundamental ob- 
jection to the English system is, that it subjects _^«2d* 
which are in their nature limiled,'to an urUimiled de- 
mand, under which they must therefore at last ^vc 
way. Perseverance in such a system must end in 
destruction^ 

I must, then, here venture to state my. persuasion, 
that in this representation of danger there is a great 
exaggeration; that the Poors' Rates have not operated 
upon prc^rty with tliat continually .encreasing pres- 
sure which has been imputed to them, and that we 
oughtnot to infer, from the acknowledged precession 
of the amount, a lasting progressiveness of the pro- 
portion. It is alleged that the amount has const^tly 
encreased with a rapidity too great to be account- 
ed for by the . encrease of population, or of the 
price of provisions; and on comparing the assessments 
at the periods in which the country was comparatively 
poor, with those which have been witnessed in modem 
times, the allegation will be found correct. It is, 
however, worthy of observation, that if we compare 
the returns of 1815 with those of 1803, an accurate 
allowance for the encrease in population and in the 
price of wheat, will sufficiently account for the en- 



' Report p. 45, 
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crease of expenditure; while the proportion which 
the number of paupers bears to die whole people, 
has scarcely encreased within that period, and in some 
counties has been diminished. How materially the 
amount is afiected by the price of com is shewn by 3 
&ct appearing in the returns of 1815: in the three 
years included in those returns, not only the sums ex- 
pended upon the poor but the nmnber of persons re- 
lieved are shewn gradually to have declined. A 
corresponding fall appears in the price of wheat. 
Necessarily unacquainted vrith these details, which are 
to be found only in the Parliamentary Returns, Mr. 
Malthus appears to have fallen into an error as to the 
connection between the encrease of pauperism and the 
price of provisions. "Duringthe progress of the war," 
he says,* " the encrease in the proportion of persons 
" requiring parish assistance was attributed cluefly to 
*' the high price of the' necessaries of life. We nave 
** seen these necessaries of life experience a great and 
** sudden fall, and yet at the same time a still larger 
'* proportion of the population requiring parish assist- 
" ance." The feet appears to be, that a reduction in 
the expenditure of more than one million of money, 
and a diminution of eighty thousand paupers, were 
occasioned by the fell of prices between 1812 and 
1815. 

How far the proportion which the rate hears to the 
property on which it is assessed, has, during the whole 
existence of the Poor Laws, encreased with the en- 
creasing amount of the assessments, it is difficult to 
prove. It certainly has not materially varied of late, ex- 
cept with reference to theprice of bread. According to 
the latest returns, the whole levy was 35. l^rf. in the 
pound upon the landed property, estimated for the 



* A'^ditioDs, p: as. 
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Property Tax*. This rate does not justify the ap- 
prehension of an overpowering burthen. 

I can not admit that a conclusive argument for 
the destructive tendency of our system is to be 
drawn from the encrease of the rates, of the number 
of paupers, or even of the proportion which they bear 
to the population. The general situation of the 
countiy in respect of wealth and power, must also be 
taken mto account. It would perhaps be diiHcult to 
giveapositivedenia.l tothe statement of the Committee, 
that "the demand" of the Poor Laws is "unlimited," 
and that it operates upon funds "which it cannot aug- 
** ment;'''(- but the foroe of that remark is surely 
much weakened by the undoubted fact, that the 
funds and the demand upon them, have ena-eased 
together ; the assessable fund has always exhibited a 
Strong tendency to accommodate Itself to the pressure 
of the demand, whilst other funds legally exempted, 
but equally interposed between the country and its 
destruction, have been daily growing and expanding. 

Nor is it quite certain but that if,, as is alleged 
by the Committee, the Poor I^ws produce an aug- 
mented population, they do not by a circuitous opera- 
tion, encrease the fiinds themselves ; and at least it 
must be noted, that in that view of their effect, they 
enlarge the demand for the produce of the landj the 
occupiers of which therefore, in paying the rates, are 
encouraging the formation of an extended market for 
their produce. 

It ig enough, however, for me, to object to the 
consideration of the fund as stationary, and the de- 



• For a rerlficatton of tbete statements, ssa Appendin. 
■f Beport, p. i. 
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n)and as progressive/, seeing that the two have ad- 
vanced together. 

In the short period which has elapsed since 1815 
(on the returns of which year the Committee ground 
their statement) there has probably been a material en- 
crease in the assessments; and in this particular case, 
that encrease has not been accompanied by an encrease 
of wealth : but the Committee itself seems disposed to 
consider this crisis asone too peculiar to be the basis 
of our Legislation ; and it furnishes assuredly no fact 
in proof of the progressiveness of the assessment. It 
might well be questioned whether, if, at the occur- 
rence of such a crisis, no Poor Laws had existed, the 
watchful benevolence of the British Legislature would 
not have resorted to some peculiar means for allevia-. 
ting the distress. 

The instance which die Committee hasselected ofa 
parish* nearly abandoned, certainly evinces inequality 
of the assessment, and the severe pressure occasioned 
by local and temporary circumstances, but it affords 
ho rule forjudging of the general state of the country. 
It is certain, that many cases of unusually high rates 
may be adduced, but as far as I can judge, after col- 
lecting returns quite indifferently, from all parts of 
England, I may affirm that nearly all those cases are 
to be traced to peculiar circumstances, connected with 
war, comnierce, or manufactures. 



It is undeniable that some "circumstances, which, 
'* in the early periods of the system, rendered its pro- 
" gress slow, are now unfortunately changed."f I 



\ * Womlrid^e, 
f Report, p. ( 



iliropshire, a mining parieb. 
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am abundantly sensible, that the aversion from paro- 
chial relief has been much lessened and is daily dis- 
appearing. This change of feeling, unquestionably, 
favors the probability of an accelerated progress of the 
Poors' Rates, and of all their attendant evils. 

The practice of relieving fathers according to the 
number of their children, and making up their wages 
to a sufficiency for their maintenance, is doubtless 
among the leading causes of the encreased familiarity 
with parish pay. But the Committee give a represen- 
tation of the fact, rather inaccurate, or, at least, 
likely to generate inaccurate ideas, when, speaking of 
the loss, of the check afforded by " the workhouse 
System," they attribute the necessity of reKeving per- 
sonsouit of the workhouse to the number being greater 
than any workhouse would contain ; whereas the 
fact is that the relaxation of the workhouse system, 
was adopted for the benefit of persons whose circum- 
stances and situation could not have admitted of re- 
sidence in workhouses, namely " industrious poor 
" persons" who cannot be taken from their ordinary 
occupations, or separated from their families.* This 
principle of relief is rather the cause than the conse- 
quence of the encreased number of paupers, inasmuch 
as it adds to the list a new description of persons. . 

These considerations, however they may influence 
the course of our reforms, are obviously not conclu- 
sive against the whole system. 



* The itatute, 36 Geo. III. c. 23, recites the provision of the 
former Btatute, g Geo. I. c. 7, respectiog workhouses as " incon- 
" venient and oppressive, inasmuch as it often prevents an iii- 
•' duslrious poor person from receiving socli occasional relief as it 
" best suited to the p«:uliar case of such poor person, and ina*- 
" niuch as in certain cases, it holds out condiiions of relief inju- 
" rious to tke comfort and domestic situation and happiness of fucli 
" poor perions." :■'{ 
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Another ground upon which it is maintained t£at 
the Poor Rates will advance, at an accelerated rate 
of progress, towards the point of entire absorption of 
property is the consideration, " that in whatever de- 
" gree the addition to the number of paupers depends 
'* upon thar encrease by birth, that addition toillpFO- 
" hably he greater tfian ' in past times in the proportion 
" in which the present number of paubers exceeds 
*' that which, formerly existed ;" and that^ when the. 
" public undertakes to maintain all who may be bontt 
'* witJiout charge to the parents, the number bom will 
" probably be greater than in the natural state.") 

In this passage again, there is, in my opinion, exag- 
geration, ifnot error. Itassumesinthefirstplace,that 
fljS-wlloIe progeny of paupers are riecessanly paupers 
theiBseves, an assumption, resulting from (lie ori- 
ginal mistake, of calculating upon encreasing popu- 
lation and stationary wealth ; and it attributes to the 
Poor Laws more than .they realise in practice. The 
poor, no doubt, are in most parts of England greatly 
relieved from the burthen of large families ; but, for 
one, two, or three children, according to the practice 
of the district, the price of com, and the rate of 
wages, they have no relief; nor can it, when afforded, 
be said to be always equal to the necessity. The 
pOVerW of the lower orders is, notwithstanding the 
Poor Laws, an efficient check to the encrease of the 
people. It is true, that the population has encreased 
of late years, with a rapidity perhaps unusual in a 
nation so far advanced ; but, every thing indicative 
of that prosperity of which augmented numbers ar© 
a symptom and an effect, has during the same period, 
and, 1 think, from the same causes, continued to en- 
crease. 

I know not what precise operation the Committee 
have in view, when they say, " the rate of encrease 
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" cannot fail materially to depend on the general state 
** of the country, whether it be in an irtiproving, a sta- 
" tionary, or a declining state." My belief is, that 
if the conrrtry improves, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word among political economists, the Poors' 
Rates will have a ter^ency (susceptible of repression) ' 
to encrease, as they have encreased during the remark- 
able improvement of the last twenty years ; and that if 
the country should decline in those respects in whicJi 
she has lately advanced, the operation of natur^ 
causes, will, in spite of the Poor Laws, reduce the 
population, and perhaps prices, and with them lower 
the Poors' Rates. 

That the circumstances of the times are likely, 
notwithstanding the Poor Laws, to operate as a check., 
upon the encrease of the population, is an opinion 
distinctly stated by Mr. MaUkus," who even indulges 
the hope that " in a few yeara the labouring classes 
" will be restored to have full employment and good 



Tliis is his view of probabilities, given under cir- 
cumstances of unusual distress ; but, writing at a 
period in which our wealth, the demand for labour, 
and the Poors' Rates, were all encreasing together, ) 
he distinctly admitted that it was at least extremely / 
questionable whether the Poor Laws did in fact tend i 
to the encrease of PopulalJon.t 

This doubt is confirmed by several facts. Kirst, 
the proportion of Marriages to the whole Population 
is smaller in England than in any other Country of 



* Addttioni p. 64. 
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which Mr. Malthux* can speak, excepting only 
Norway, and Switzerland where it is less, and Scot- 
land, where it is thought to be equal f. It is thus 
" decisively proved that the Poor Laws do not en- 
" courage early marriages so much as might reason- 
** ably be expected," and the prudential check then, 
or some other effectual check, exists in England,X in 
greater force than in any other forward and highly 
peopled Country. 

Again, Scarcity has in England, (for instance in 
1800 and 1801,) been attended with a diminution of 
marriages §, the ordinary consequence of a pressure, 
which, it is thus shewn, our System does not entirely 
remove. The fact, that in the years immediately 
following, the Marriages were more numerous than 
before, g^ves reason to conclude that Scarcity ope- 
. rates to the diminution of the people, not so much 
by accelerating death, as by exciting the prudential 
check and postponing Marriage. 

While noticing the Population Returns, I cannot 
omit the mention of an " extraordinary fact," men- 
tioned by Mr. MaMzis, II namely, that the propor- 
tion of births to the whole population is smaller in 
England than in any other Countiy except Nor- 
way and Switzerland, a decided proof, when coupled 
with the acknowledged rapidity of our encrease of 
numbers, " of a very small mortality, — a distinction" 
(adds Mr. Maltkus) " on which we may justly pride 

* II. 493. And see hit letter'to Mr, WhUbrtad, p. 16, atut 
Quarterly Review, XVII. 271. 

t I. 4S5. 

t I. 4»8. 

t Parish Regitter Abitract, 1611, p. I96. 

II 1.472. 
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*' ourselves* Might it not be added — a proof of the 
efficacy of the system of which the Poor Laws are a ■ 
part, if not of those laws themselves, in preserving 
the human life, and preventing or alleviating indivi- 
dpal suffering ? If it be through these means, — rear- 
ing the sickly and healing the diseased, — that under 
the Poor Laws the " number of people becomes 
*' greater than in the natural state," the argument 
against that code may perhaps be in reason- equally 
forcible, with one drawn from its encouragement of 
Marriage, but it is one which we shall more reluc- 
tantly put forward. 

In stating, however, the objection founded upon 
the encouragement of Population, I do not acknow- 
ledge that encouragement as an unmixed eril ; — of 
that hereafter. The object of the present observa- 
tions is to shew, that the progress of the Rate, 
hitherto, does not justify the conclusion that it will 
always encrease more rapidly than the Funds to be 
assessed. The circumstances under which the as- 
sessment has encreased have hitherto enabled us to 
support that encrease ; at least, they have been too 
uncommon to admit of our arguing from what has 
occurred under them, to what is probable under aa 
altered state of affairs. 

I submit then, that the danger of a final destruc- 
tion of Property by the Poors' Rate, js one upon 
which we cannot so far calculate, as to have recourse, 
upon the ground of imperious necessity, to any mea- 
sures from which we are naturally averse. 



It has been said to be u?ijast to tax property 
£0T the relief of indigence ; tiiat eudi a system is 
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fundamentally inconsistent with the order of Sodety 
. of which the X<aw of Property is a sacred and essen- . 
tial branch, and that it leads to an Equality of Gon- 
dition, and a Community of Groods. 

Ko man can be more satisfied than I am of the 
"ptter impracticability of all Schemes of Equality. 
If a systematic relief of the indigent by the more 
wealthy, tend to this result, it is confessedly vici- 
ous. But of this tendency there must be reasonable 
proofs ; Proprietors are not to claim a protection for 
their property against the smallest, encroachment, on 
the pretence, that the principle of that encroachment, 
if pushed to an extremity, and never checked, might 
lead, in the course of a uiousand years, to a ruinous 
conclusion. 

It is 8iu"ely, in the abstract, reasonable and just, that 
the excessive inequalities of condition which Society 
occasions among men, should be corrected by a sa- 
crifice on the part of the more prosperous, sufficient 
to preserve from wretchedness or actual destruction 
the least fortunate classes. That would doubtless be 
.the most perfect state of Society, in which no such 
abject inferiority should exist. If observation teaches 
us that this perfect state is unattainable, and that the 
Attempt will encrease the sum of human misery, and 
destroy the frame of human Society which is essential 
to peace and virtue, we must bow to the Providence 
Vvhich imposes limits upon the happiness of mankind; . 
but it is assuredly neither absurd nor unnatural to at- 
tempt, as well in our social institutions, as in our in^ 
dividual conduct, the mitigation of the severe bul; 
necessary evil. 

On the grounds which I have already stated, I am 
convinced that the danger of a return to savage 
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Quality does not exist mthin reasonable apprehend 
ilon; and that it may be with safety quite disregarded. ' 

fl'readily admit, that the system, as now adminis- 
tered, does press too severely upon the class imme- 
diately above those who receive relief; and that it 
has, so far, the tendency imputedJo it in the Report* 
" to pull down what is above ;"Jbat no argument 
drawn from the inequality of the pressure, is conclu- 
sive against systematic relief, unless it be shewn that 
the unequal severity cannot be avoided by any dif- 
ferent arrangement of the assessment ; — a matter for 
separate discussion. 



It does not appear to me, that an adherence to 
what is styled the doctrine of Mr, Malthvs, respect- 
ing population, necessarily leads to a condemnation, 
of the whole code of PiXJr Laws actually in operation. 

It may be true that population has a tendency to 
encrease more rapidly than food, and that this ten- 
dency can be overpowered only by checks, all of which 
are resolvable into moral restraint, vice, or misery. 
It would follow, that where moral restraint does not 
exist as apreventive, vice or misery must prevail as 
a cure. Unquestionably it is our duty to give a pre- 
ference to the moral principle ; nor can it be' denied 
that our Poor Laws tend, in theory, to counteract, in 
some degree, the operation of that prudential check, 
and, of course, to generate vice and misery. 

But we have the authority of Mr. Maltkus for be- 
lieving that, in spite of the Poor laws, the moral re- 
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straint actually prevails in Enghmd to a considerabfe 
extent; and that the mutual adjustment between 
population and food takes place, without more of 
danger or sufteringj in England, than in other coun- 
tries*. 

It is epldent, too, that the arguments of Mr. Mai- 
thus, if they affect the whole code of our Poor Laws, 
affect its various divisions with very different force ; 
they are therefore more properly to be discussed in 
the consideration of the details than admitted as con- 
clusive against the general policy. 



On the whole, I am convinced that none of the ' 
general objections which have been enumerated^ are 
. sufficient to induce us to abandon a sjrstem inter- 
woven with our political Constitution, or to adopt, 
upon the ground of imperious necessity, measures 
frofti which we are deterred, hy a sense of their prac- 
tical difficulty, or by .the repugnance of our natural 
feelings. We need not despair of being able to drive 
off the danger to a period too remote for contem- 
plation, and mitigate the intermediate evil, by a mild 
combination of palliatives. 

Perhaps, in disproving the imminence of the danger, 
I may have seemed to say too much in justification 
of the existing ,evil : I confess, that regarding the 
Poor Laws as part of a political system which has 
tin the whole been prosperous and successful, and as 
founded upon a principle of apparent benevolence, I 
think it natural to heutate in abandoning them. But 
in truth, much that has been now said ravourable to 



* See the refeienceft in pf . 12 sod 13 prccedio^ 
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the Poor Laws, has been excited by what appeared 
to m^ exaggeration in condemning them. I am far 
from denying, that that state of Society would be the 
best, in which there shoijld be the u'tijiost degree of 
attainable pomfort, in all classes, without any compul- 
Eory assistance of one by the other ; nor am I iiisen- 
eible to the many certain, severe, and crying evils 
which under the English system ^ect both rich ^d 
poor. 

If I do not expatiate i^n this topic, it is because 
I have nothing to add to what has been repeated, by 
all writers, for at least a century, and most ably re- 
capitulated by the Committee. But no part of the 
subject, more than this, requires distinction and qua- 
lification ; it mai/ be impolitic and dangerous to re- 
quire in any case, compulsory relief; but this ofSaice 
against good policy is susceptible of an almost infinite 
gradation s — from the heedless and profuse assistance 
of the itjle and the vicious, to the sustenance of the 
orphan and sickly child of deserving parents. AH 
the arguments therefore that have been urged ag^nst 
the theory and principle of the Law of Relief, must, 
with all other general objections, be referred tft the 
practical details: I trust that I shall not be fpupd to 
qave disregarded them. 

The strongest conviction of the impolicy and mis- ' 
chievoK«ness of the system, has as yet induced no 
man. to propose its total and immediate abrogation. 
Perhaps those who lay the greatest stress upon the 
evil, are the most sensible of the danger of a sudden 
reform. Op the other hand, I am not less willing 
than they can be, that every partial amendment, 
should have a tendency towards a general abandon- 
■ ment ; our difference then in truth aftects very little 
the general direction of our course- ", Neither party 
is refidy for ^olilion, both are desirous of ^^form ; 
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and both are content, to acknowledge abolition as the 
ultimate and desirable object. 

No man ought to make up his mind to the aboli- 
tion of the whole code of Poor Laws, without satis- 
fying himself of the truth of one or other of the fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

1 . That miserable poverty will not occur. 

2. That occurring, it will be relieved by private be? 
nevolence. 

3. That it ought not to be relieved, but left to 
operate as a punishment or as a warning. 

And to reconcile himself to the simultaneous abo- 
lition of every part of the code, he must hold some 
one of these propositions as applying with equal cer- 
taipty to each of the various cases and qualities of 
misery, which are relieved under the_ Poor ha.v/a. 
He must convince himself that under his reformed 
system every single case of helpless want will either 
be prudently avoided, privately relieved, necessarily 
abandoned, or worthily punished. 

Under these impressions, I propose to consider in 
detail what appears to be good and bad in each branch 
of the code or practice, and to examine the various 
. schemes of reform which have been suggested. 
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SECTION II. 

On a lmiiaH<m of the arHotmt of the Levies. 

The first prcgect which I rfiall notice is erne, whic^ 
does not involve in itself a reform of the system of 
relief, but is expected to produce that effect in the 
course of its operation. 

" It has been proposed to fix the whole sum to be 
" raised, at its present rate, or any other that might be 
*' determined upon, and to make a law that on no ac- 
*' count this sum should be exceeded"*. Sir Frederick 
Eden-^ was friendly to this plan, which is said to have 
been suggested by Sir WilHam Pukeney, but it ha» 
lately been brought forward by the CommitteeJ, 
whose view of it I shall therefore now examine. 

I cannot but advert in the first place to an illustra- 
tion of their proposition, which I think rather infeli- 
citous. " States," th^ say, " as well'as Individuals 
" are obliged to limit their expenditure according to 
" their means," and " the Pews' Kate is no more 
*• than any other Tax, capable of unlimited exten- 
" sion." Surely a retrospect of the progress of the 
national expenditure and taxation, and of the opinions 
ftoai time to time promulgated regarding them, wilt 
not prove much as to the feasibility, or necessity, of 
' an insuperable limitation of our levies, lliat taxes" 

,» ^oti^ II. 834, when the pwpoBition is stioi^ly ooodeaiDed^ 
t State of ihe Poor, L 484.^ 
f P- '0. 
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•re not capable of unlimited extension may be a truth, 
■or 3 truism, but the point of limitation cannot be 
fixed by human foresight. It will shew itself in the 
produce of the Tax. 

But the Committee introduce th«r suMesticMi by 
a reference to a similar provision in various focal Acts, 
adding, that " they are not aware that it would be less 
ff jMactirable as applied ^eneraUy tliwi locally.** 

Yet I believe that nothing in fevour of this plan 
can be deduced from local experiment ; as there is 
not one parish, as far as I can obtain informatitm, in 
which it has been carried into execution. 

The CcMnmittee indeed apprize the House that irt 
the year 1795, it was found necessary to repeal the 
provisipn of the local acts, so far as to allow tiie limit 
to be exceeded, whenever the average price of wheat 
should exceed that which existed when the limit was 
fixed. A new limit, however, was then imposed, 
namely, ** double the sum nus«l in \'J^S" which, as 
the Csmmittee apprehend, is still in force ; but in 
feet, that also was repealed in 1812*, upon an appli- 
caticm from St^olk, in which county many of the 
districts to which it applied were situated. 

TDie grounds however upon which the Committee 
recommend the limitation are, " that it would ob- 
*' viously not only operate in aid of any other check 
" to expenditure which might be devised but would 
•* necessitate .a degree of economy which would 
" probably be more effectual Uian any detailed regu^ 
*' lations, and " render necessary such careful and 
** just discrimination in sdecting the pvoperest ob- 



» By Act 52 Geo. III. c. 73. 
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** jectB (rf rdief as would contribute materially to pGt 
•• an end to numberiess evils arising from the lax ad- 
•* ministMtion of the Poor Laws." 

In speaking of this plan, in the former editions of 
his Essay, Mr. Maltkus condemns it, as unjust* ; he 
very COTrectly. states that as there would still he a 
large sum appropriated for distribution, the reliance 
of the poor man upon the rates would remain the 
same, and he would be liable to disappointment, 
though he had iiimself done nothing to justify the 
depnvation of his ordinary allowance. 

Mr. Davison too, though very fevourable to plans 
of limitation, and prepared to adopt strong measures, 
wges most forcible reasons against the pecuniary 
limitation, which he thinks moreover, would ulti- 
mately be disregarded^. To me, the proposition, 
either theoretically or practically considered, appeaw 
to be indefensible. 

It would be unjust and cruel to refer the com- 
pliance or noncompliance with the poor man's claim 
not to any circumstance in his case or conduct, but 
to a standard whidi he could not possibly Jcnow how 
to ^>ply. 

I am fiir from thinking that it would discourt^ 
reliance upon the Parish Sates. The poor man would 
have nearly the same ground for reliance as at pre- 
sent : unless prices make an immaliate start, he would 
receive the same allowance which he is now in the 



* Mr. WIdtbread, in bis speech of 19th February, ISO/, ex,- 
yreued hu entire concurrcDce with Mr. Matlhas, 

t CNbtf^rationi op the Pwr Ijiwi, by ibe Bev. /i i}a>iifwij p. 89. 
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liabH of recdving I' and he would. see liisnesghboarii 
relieved as heretDfore ; but at some time or other, 
owing to either the encreased presBure of prices, "or 
to an encrease of similar claims upon the pariikf he 
would experience a sudden disaj^intmient. 

I have heard it said, to my surprize, that the poor 
would know that " they had only a certain fond to 
*' look to." They might know that some limitation 
had been imposed, but its ei^t upon them could not 
be calculated, by the ablest mathematician in the 
country, still less by the poor themselves. In many 
parishes, it might have an effect directly opposite to 
that which is ascribed to it. At present, although 
there is not any legal barrier against the exercise of 
the assessments, the poor do And that a limitation 
exists in practice : and even where the pressure upoii 
the payers has not been so great as to effect this 
limitation of amount, the poor man does find, more 
or less in different places, a limitation to a compliance 
with his demands, grounded on the circumstances of 
his case. 

Many provisions might be adopted for rendering 
more effe^^ual this limitation of claim ; but it is not 
clear that the proposed limitation of amount woidd 
operate in aid of those provisions. ' Is it not on the 
other himd exceedingly probable, that the maximum 
becoming, according to an acknowledged tendeiK^^ 
a minimum also, the motive to oxinomy would be> 
-come less instead of greater until that maximum should 
have been nearly attained ? And then, the economical 
reductions might be applied to these allowances, which 
according to many years^ practice, individuals had 
had, I will not say a right, but a fair and reasonable 
pretence, to expect. 

All the evib of the present system, in the \id6i» 
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contact in which it brings the Overseers and other 
parishioners, with the poor, would remain; and would 
indeed be enhanced, by the introduction of a new 
principle of decision upon a pauper's claim. Dissatis- 
faction, partiality, and confusion, would be fostered 
' and multiplied. 

' Even the right of the poor to relief, — an assumption, 
it is said, of modem times, which it is our anxious 
■ wish to extirpate, — may in their eyes be rather estab- ' 
lished by this de6nition of the fund. We may argue 
among ourselves, that by the definition we disclaim 
the right, because limitation is inconsistent with the 
principle upon which it is urged ; but the poor would 
too probably consider the fund newly fixed, as their 
exclusive property, not less incapable of alienation 
than of extension ! 

1 suspect that this, and some other plans of limi- 
'tation have been grounded upon an opinion ascrib- 
ing too great a proportion of the evil to " lax ad- 
** ministration." It cannot be denied, that too nruch 
is occasionally given, and that too little distinction is 
made between obligation, improvidence and accident ; 
nor, that to this want of discrimination much of the 
evil, as ii affects the morals of the poor, and goo.d of 
■society, is attributable. 

But what chiefly swells the amount, is the recogiii- 
tion of the two obligations, elsewhere noticed with re- 
probation in. the Report, — tojind employment for all 
who THay require it ; — and to feeding the children of the 
poor with bread, whatever may be tke scarcity or price 
of corn. 

Parliament must decide whether to disclaim or ac- 
knowledge these obUgatitms ; if they are renounced, 
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tiie liitiitation vnH be unnecessary ; if they ve retain- 

ed, it will be impraoticable. 

The repeal of the local limitations has, in both in- 
stances, originated in and been justified by the «n- 
creased price of provisions ; .and if all the poor are at 
all times and prices to be supplied with bread, the new 
limitation must be repealed, or it must be enforced 
when its operation will be equally severe and partial. 

Having cited Mr. Maltkus^s opinion, against the 
pecuniary limitation, I am now to add, that in his late 
additions*, he partly withdraws his dissent, though he 
retracts none of his objections. It is however evident 
that his consent is the result of despair ; having long 
ago in vain proposed remedies, much more just, and 
founded upon sounder principles, his deep sense of 
the extensive and encreasing evils of the system, and 
deference (which he always shews) to the opinions of 
others, incline him to the adoption of any plan for 
getting rid of it. 

But even under these drcumstances, he qualifies 
his assent, as given to a limitation, not of the amount 
of the Poors' Rates, but of their proportion to the 
wealth and population of the country, a distinction, 
perhaps not easily redncible to practice, but most 
important in principle, and marking a fairer and more' 
liberal view than that in which the original proposition 
was conceived. 

Under a bare pecuniary limitation indeed, it mj^ht 
happen, and under circumstances such as those of me 
last 30 years, it would happen, that the pressure upon 
the poor would probably become heavier, as the bur- 
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then wpoB property were lighter. A real eaorease of 
wealth, a nominal encrease of valiie, an enhancement 
o( foices, would be accompanied by an encrease of 
-piyretty, and of pocH-, while the assessment would 
Scorn the same circumstances become lower in pro- 
liortion to the property. 

, . Let it not be answered that this is the ol^ect of the 
measure ; let it not aj^ear that the relief of the payers 
is other than a secondary consideration ; and let no 
mc^ure be taken with tliat view, which shall not at 
the same time foster the moral feeling, the improve- 
ment of which is our first and highest duty. 

It has been said that if the maximum were fixed at 
A high amount, there would at first be little or nO 
pressure upon the people. When then will the pres- 
sure (X)mm»ice ? When com rises. Would it not 
then be more natural to let the pressure be the avowed 
consequence of a scarcity, rather than of the trans- 
gression of an arbitrary limit f 

If after the maximum has been established, the 
price diould materially fell, thwe will be little or no 
pressure, the sum distributed would not be aiFected 
by the maximum. In that case, the measure will be 
inoperative, except perhaps in encreasing the difficulty 
of aj^lying it hereafter. 

Because the proposition for a maximum was first 
made without any modification, and some of its 
advocates consider, (quite correctly according to 
their view,) any qualification as subversive of its 
prindple ; I have treated it in the first instance 
without that modification which the Committee sug- 
gest. The Committee however conceive, that it 
would be no abandonment of the principle, to enact, 
|)y way of provision agMnst " tuch cm emergency as 
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" that oftkeytar 1793, that in case of an urgent and 
*' unforeseen necessity far exceeding the average es- 
" tablisbed" the Quarter Sessions might permit an 
additional sum to be levied, one moiety upon the 
parish, and, after proof upon oath that the expendi- 
ture was necessary and unavoidable, the other moiety 
upon the county. With respect to the latter moiety, 
there is an exception as to a parish ** whose rate is be- 
" low the average ratio of the county." 

Most of the observations which I have made upon 
the unqualified maximwn, will, I think, be found ap- 
plicable to this suggestion. 

The " emergency of 1795" was a rise in the price ' 
of com; if the amount of pariah relief continue to be 
regulated by that standard,' the limitation must be 
overstepped, in the mode proposed, whenever the 
price shall appear materially to exceed the average at 
which it was fixed. Nor can it well be doubted but 
that the same relief would be afforded by the Sessions, 
, if an encrease of the number of paupers, occasioned 
either by additions to the population, or by the '* un- 
foreseen" failure of any great branch of employment, 
should require a much larger expenditure for sustain- 
'ing the same scale of relief. That scale would, in ' 
most instances have been fixed by the Justices them- 
selves ; their examination into the necessity of the 
expenditure could go little fiirther than an enquiry 
whether that scale had been adhered to; they could 
not possibly enquire into the case of every person, 
relieved. 

To say, that the interposition of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, or ofany other new authority, would notin any 
degree operate as a check upon expenditure, would 
be absurd ; such an interposition, in my opinion, may 
in more ways than one, be usefully applied. But 
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Say portion is, that this suggestion ot the Commit- 
tee goes only to the exhibition of a formal mode 
of exceeding our maximum ; which as I contend, 
must inevitably be exceeded, unless accompanied, 
not by " detailed regulations" and " particular enact- 
" ments," but by a deliberate, complete, and avowed 
chMige of system. 

So much of the suggestion as goes to imposing a 
part of the burthen upon the county, may certainly 
nave some effect in giving the Justices an interest in 
the reduction of the expenditure ; but inasmuch as it 
limits the burthen upon the lands and houses of a 
particular parish, in which the original managers of 
the expenditure reside, it is partly liable to the ob- 
jection which the Committee have elsewhere stated, 
to any exteneion of the funds, as encouraging a morft 
lax expenditure. 

Whether, if there is. to be any departure from the 
system of mere parochial assessment, the present sug- 
gestion is the best that can be devised, is a question 
which will be considered under another head of 
enquiry. 

But the qualification with which the Committee 
would establish a maximum, will greatly diminish, if 

* not destroy, the hope of arriving' ultimately at the 
annihilation of the Poor Rates, by means of a periodi- 
cal restriction of the mQiTonMira within narrower limits. 

. The only possible justification of .that gradual dimi- 
nution of the levy, must be found in a gradual limi- 
tation of the expenditure by the continual intro- 
duction of less liberal principles of relief; but if itbe 
necessary to make provision for supplying the de- 
ficiency of the parochial maximum by an assessment 
upon the county, it can hardly be expected that the 
pwochial assessment itself should be susceptible of 
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frequent reduction. The obligation to reduce, and 

the right to demand aid, can iaxdly exist together. 

Th)3 gradual reduction admits of various modea ; 
the Gimmittee recommend only a succession of 
averages, by which the limit may be narrowed but 
cannot be extended. Mr. Towmeniy m his IKsser- 
tation upon the Poor' Laws, recommends that on&- 
tenth of the Poors' Rates should be annually taken off, 
so as to destroy the whole in a period of ten years* 
A preposition, justly condemned in the Preface to the 
republication of the Dissertation, said to be written 
by a Noble Zxirdj eminent as a atateaman and politi- 
cal economist. 

Others have proposed a decennial reduction of one- 
tenth, so as to ddiver us from the burthen in 106 
years ! 

Every one of these schemes is liable to the general 
oli^ections which have been urged. I have only one 
, word to add : the maximum has been recommended 
for its simplicity. I admit that it has that character, 
but if it attains it at the expence of equity, it is simple, 
as all measures may be, whic^ proceed upon a disre- 
gard of alt extensive and complicated details. Whe- 
ther such a measure is peculiarly applicable to the 
Poor Laws, a few moments of reflection will in- 
"struct us. 
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SECTION III. 



f)fa total, but gradual, JRepeal ■of ike Ixm ofReUef; 
andjirstf of schemes for withholding the benefit of 
the Law from future claimants. 



There are two modes, mdeperKfentof the pecuniary 
limitation, in which it may be possible graduaHy ta 
abcrfish tire Poor Laws ; we may extinguish, by a suc- 
cession of modifications, the Law of Belief, or we 
may withdraw the benefit of the law from the People, 
after a specified period, or according to a certaai das- 
stficatton. 

A project, founded upon the latter princapk, has 
been' long before the public. It has been proposed, 
that after a short notice, no parochial assistance should 
at any time, or under any circumstances be aflcnxled 
to the offspring of marriages thereafter to be contract- 
ed, or to ille^timates thereafter bom. 

Iliis plan is in principle muc'h more just and equit- 
able than the pecuniary maidTmim. Proceeding upon 
the connction, that the poor have no right to reltefi 
and that the grant of it i^n the system g( out Poot 
Laws, is, ultimately, injurious to the whole Society, 
and most of all to the poor themselves j it finally and 
completely repeals those laws. " Nevertheless, favour- ' 
ably regarding, without nicely weighing their reaacMJ^ 
ahlJeness or legality, the expectations of the existing 
generation, to the relief to which they have been long 
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habituated; and even liberally considering the claims 
^ of those who may have been brought into existence 
under similar expectations, it exempts all such from 
the operation of the repeal. Such is the course in 
which nearly all modem reforms have proceeded, and 
which has been repeatedly recognised by Parliament. 

This is *the proposition of Mr. Maltha^, and it is 
extremely important to be noted, that an assent to it 
by no means requires a concurrence in all the opinions 
of that eminent writer, or even in the view which he 
takes of the subject of population : It is the first and 
obvious result of a conviction of the impolicy of the 
Poor Laws, whether produced by an examination into 
their theory, or by an observation of their moral or 
political eftects. 

The proposition does not necessarily touch the 
question ofdiscouragingor promoting early marriage; 
its adoption vvould leave that question as it stands in 
other parts oftheworld,andinEnglandtoo amongst 
other orders of society, to be decided at each man's 
pleasure, upon a consideration of what is best and 
iatest, vinthout interference of any sort on the part of 
the State. 

I put the matter thus, because I think that the 
degree in which the discouragement of marriage is 
contained in the proposition, or is an essential mduce- 
fnent to its adoption, has been greatly exaggerated, 
and Mr. Mahhm's view of that subject misconceived 
and misrepresented. 

But although if the evil effects of the Poor Laws 
be assumed, their abolition in the mode proposed is 
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Stricdy equitable, it must be admitted to be a strong 
. measure, effecting a great change in the Constitution 
of our Society. A mere opinion of the original im- 
policy or present inconvenience of the Poor Laws, 
does not nec^sarily lead to thar abolition, even by 
gradual means; still less will it require our assent to 
. a proposition by which, (with a reservation only oi 
existing ckums) the whole code is annulled ; the rea- 
sons must undoubtedly be forcible, and our confidence 
in them firm, that will induce us at once to withdraw 
aH systematic and public relief from the aged, the sick, 
and the helpless, the mdow and the orphan, the op 
pressed and the unfortunate, as well as from the im- 
provident and the vidous. , 

We might fairly doubt the expediency of so de- 
cisive a measure, even if we had less reason than I 
think I have given, for believing that the dangers of 
our present system are over-rated. 

Let it however be granted, that the establisment 
of a more wholesome orderof things in supercession 
of the Poor Laws, is not only desirable but feasible ; 
it must be well considered whether the transition, 
which no man can afEmi to be simple or easy, will 
by the proposed scheme be most beneficially and 
^ely managed. 

The best mode seems obviously to be that by 
which we shall familiarize both rich and poor to the 
new condition of society. We may be assured that 
the simple abolition of the Poor Laws will not ac- 
complish our objects. Of this truth, Mr. .Mallkus 
has apdy reminded us*; and although the majority of 
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great authorities concur in rq)robatiDg the whole 
code, I conceive not only that there are many re^ 
spectable opinions in favoi- of continuing parts of the 
Law of Relief* ; but that the systematic opposers of 
the whole do not deem every instance of its applica- 
. tion equally pregnant with danger. 

Can we hope then, that labour and wages will so 
completely adjust themselves, and the people be so 
nicely proportioned, to the soil and wealth of the 
country, as to confine vrant and misery to the pro- 
fligate only ? Or, if we are not sanguine enough f(M* 
this, are we prepared to leave wholly to private bene- 
volence the relief of unfor^een and undeserved mis- 
fortune? 

All these considerations seem to point against that 
simultaneous repeal of the whole code which Mr. 
Malthus has proposed. A more measured operation 
indeed seems not more just towai*ds the governed in 
withdrawing thfe facilities .of maintenance now afE)rded 
to them, than necessary for enabling the Governors 
to form an acctirate judgment, of the best means of 
securing a^pulation, adequate to all the wants of 
the country, "Md supported by its own exertion. 
Political economy may teach us, that all these matters 
will adjust themselves ; but that philosopher is surely 
not too sceptical or diffident, who desires that the 
process of adjustment may be slow enough to admit 
of his inspection in each stage and period. 

The plan of Mr. JMa/iAtw must not be confounded 
with a propositioti for withholding from those parents 
who shall have married improvidently, assistsrice 
towai*ds the support- of their children. It would 
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take effect upon those children at every period of their 
^ lives. 

Parochial assistance would continue, with respect to 
bU who are, under the existing system, deemed ob- 
jects of relief, and it would be extended to the future 
offspring of the now married poor ; that is, to the 
parents while the offspring is young, and afterwards 
to those children themselves when adult, if suffering 
want from any other cause (I presume) than the size 
bf their families. A, complete generation must pass 
away, before the Poor Laws are superseded ; in the 
mean time, two races of men will be growing up to- 
gether, the one entitled to parish pay, the other en- 
tirely debarred from it. Inasmucii as this distinctioil 
Operates upon those men, now in being, who after clear 
and sufiicient notice, become fathers of children whom 
they hav'e no means of supporting it may be justi- 
fied upon the same principles, of general utility, by 
which we vindicate discrimination of any kind among 
the objects of rejief. Although it may happen that 
the days of the innocent children may be shortened 
by disease or want, that lamentable result may be re- 
garded as the unavoidable consequence of leaving the 
Laws of Nature to their unopposed operation. With- 
out the hazard of such melancholy occurrences, no 
plan of amendment can be extensive and effectual. 

But surely we are bound to make the passage as 
ca?y as possible to each individual, from a state of legal 
reliance to one of utter abandonment; and most of 
bH, to take care that the rigour of our new laws shall 
first visit those, who have most clearly and wilfully 
sinned against them. 

A fearful distinction, between the two classes will 
occur, when the vicious improvidence of the parent 
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shall have been foi^tten ; two indmduals, bom 
perhaps in the same year, sick, old, and poor, will 
present themselves at the Parish Meeting, as sup- 
plicants perhaps for admission into the workhouse as 
paupers 'of the vilest d^;ree, when the dedsion upon 
their petitions will be governed by the rfcsult of an 
enquiry not into the moral or economical habits of 
each petitioner, or of the cause of his distress, but 
into a lact, perhaps difficult to be ascertained, and 
beyond the knowledge of the man himself, namely - 
the date of the marriage of the poor man's fether, 
whether sixty or sixty-one years ago ! In estimating 
the hardship of this case we must remember, that the 
marriage itself may have been contracted according to 
the strictest prindples of prudence, for the most rigid 
assertor of frugality cannot maintain that that man 
only is to marry who has the means of securing all 
his children, throughout their lives, against unmerited 
distress. 

What I have smd of the two classes into which the 
poor would be divided according ta Mr. Malikus's 
plan, agrees exactly with what' I find in Mr. IVhit- 
Iread's speech* ; and "Mr. Maltkus, in commenting 
upon that speech, declared that *' he felt so strongly 
" the difficulties stated by Mr. 0%i(irmrf, that ne 
" should be very sorry to see any Legislative regula- 
** tion founded upon the plan which he had proposed, 
" till the higher and middle classes of society were 
** genecally convinced of its necessity, and till the 
" poor tkeiiiselves could be Ttuzde la understand thai they 
*' had pifrchased their right to a provision by law, by 
" too great and extensive a sacrifice of their liberty ana ' 
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^ h^pineisT* This reservation is at least equivalent 
to a declaration, that his plan must not and cannot 
be ih&^st step in the desired reform. 

I am not aware of any other plans of total aboli- 
tion ; the sug^stions of Mr. Davison and others tend 
rattier to a modification of the system ; and the Com- 
mittee, although they agree with Mr. Maltkus per- 
haps in most of his tei^ts, have not suggested the. 
adoption of his remedy. 



t Letter to Mr. WhilbTead, p. 7^ 
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SECTION IV, 

Of Plans for restricting the ^Ministration of Relief. 

In proceeding to the examinaticm of the varjous 
modes in which the Law of Relief may" be modified, 
■ in its enactment or administration, it seems unneces- 
sary either to give a history of the law, or to examine 
critically the legal foundation of every part of the 
present system. It is to the practice that our reforms 
are to be applied; where this is inconsistent with law, 
the process may perhaps be easier, but what is wrong 
must be abated by the authority of Farlisment, whe- 
ther now legal or not, 

Thepractice,it is notorious,is not uniform through- 
out England; but it will be convenient to apply our 
remarks to the system of administration under which 
the most extensive allowances are made to the poor, 
If we find in any part of England, a district more 
nearly approaching to a healthful management, we may 
thence deduce, either suggestions for the amelioration 
of the others, or useful illustrations of the causes of 
the variation. 

There are certainly many veir genera! practices of 
which it is difficult to trace the legal origin ; and the 
Committee have gone so far as to express doubts ^f 
the validity of " an Order of Relief, which does not 
" adjudge the party to be impotent as well as poor ;"* 
and are " somewhat at a loss to ascertmn on what 

. * Report, p. 16. 
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'* legal provisiDn the practices of making up the wdges 
" of labour according to a certain scale, sending out 
" roundsmen, &c. iave been imagined to depend."* 
It would perhaps be difficult to point out in any otie 
of the old Statutes, any justification for the practice 
of relieving an able-bodied single man, earning 
wages ; but the Act of J 796 already quoted, f appears 
to sanction such relief, and I believe that the prac- 
tice had p-evailed for some time before the passing 
of the Act. The allowance for children appears 
to-be only ah optional mode of fulfilling that dlrec- 
tioti of the 43d of Elizabeth, which requires Over- 
Seers " to take order for setting to work the 
"children of all such whose parents shall not be. 
-" thought able to maintain their, children," and 
tiie substitution of an allowance to the father' in 
money, in lieu of this separate provision for the child- 
ren, certainly prevailed more than a century ago; for 
it is distinctly stated by Mr, Lockcy in the Report 
cited by the Committee, that "a great number of 
*' children giving a poor man a title to an aUo*ance 
" from the parish, this allowance was given once a, 
" week, or once a month, to the father in money."$. 

The legal origin of the practice of fitiding work and 
wages for able-bodied persons generally, is more ques- 
tionable. I partake of the doubts expressed by the 
Committee, whether such persons were contemplated 
in the Act of Elizabeth, although a writer no lees 
eminent than Henry Fielding, writing in 1/53, con- 
sidered them as the principal objects of that Statute;^ 
but this description of paupers appears tb have long 
' ■ ago addedto the burthen of the Poors' Rates, as we 
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learn from Dr. Davenant, who wrote in the time o£ 
King ffiUiam, that the rates were '* swelled to the 
*' extravagant degree he then saw them at, by two 
" sorts of people, one of which by reason of our slack 
" administration, is suffered to remain in sloth, and 
" the other through a defect^ in bur Constitution, 
" continues in wretched poverty, for want of employ- 
** mentf though willing eno^gh to undertake it."* 

These references, to which many others might be 
added, from the writings of the ei^teenth century, 
are adduced here with a view to shewing, that if we 
wish to effect a great deal in the way ofchecking the 
administration of relief, we must go back much beyond 
those very modem times, in which alone, as some 
persons have heedlessly averred, what is called the 
tax administration began to prevail, and the burthen 
of the assessments to be heavily felt. Those whoare 
curious in such investigations, may find in Sir Fre- 
derick Eden's valuable collection, a regular series of 
complaints against the Poor Laws, not less vehement 
than those in which we now indulge, though cer- 
tainly often founded upon principles and statementg 
whkai areiww rejected j andupon apprehensions which 
we know .to have been groundless. Instances of this 
may be found even in th» comparatively recent work 
of Mr, Tovmsend, who writing as lately as in 1786, 
laments the indisposition to undertake the enclosure of 
waste lands, owing to the alarm occasioned by the 
encreasing burthen of the poor.f 

Without pursuing these enquiries further, we may 



* Daeenml's Eway on Wayi and Meaoi, dted by Sir F. Ede«t 
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assume it as the principle, which practically governs 
the administration of the Poor I^ws at the present 
day, that the parish is to afford subsistence to all 
persons in want, from whatever cause arising. 

The two most extensive applications of this prin- 
ciple, result from the rules already mentioned, — that 
employment, with wages, shall be found for all who re- 
quire it; and that all the children of all poor men shall 
be fed. The aged, the sick, and the impotent, con- 
stitute other branches of the- great body of paupers, 
whose necessities the State undertakes to supply. It 
is to be remarked, that the assistance aHbrded, when 
given in money, is, according to the fulness of the 
principle, to be equivalent to a sufficiency of food, 
whatever may be its price. 

It isimpossible to state this extensive obligation, 
without being struck with the wide difference, which 
is at first apparent, in the equity of the various cases 
in which relief is granted. Cases, in which the ne- 
cessity could not have been avoided by any degree o£ 
foresight or prudence in the object or his parent, are 
included in the same rule which provides for those, in 
which the distress has been occasioned by improvi- 
dence, or vice, of every possible description and 
d^ree. . , ' ' 

The maxims of political economy, rigidly adopted 
: and enforced, may perhaps include in one condem- 
nation (though pronounced under very different feel- 
ings), the extension of sj^tematic relief to every one 
of these cases of distress. They may teach us, that 
the relief is in every instance obvious to objection, as 
discoura^ng the operation of the prudential restraint, 
and obstructing or attemptilig to obstruct, that of the 
other checks to the redund^cy of the population. 
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Yet no man will say, that tliese objections apply 
equally to all the cases ; — to the relief of the aged, of 
the naturally impotent, the distressed through un- 
avoidable misfortune, the able-bodied profligate, the 
improvident father of children, the children them- 
aelves. 

The visitation of the sins of the fathers npon the 
cTiildren, though one of the most ungracious appli- 
cations of the doctrine maintained, rnay be deemed 
essentially necessary : but, a pittance allowed in ex- 
treme age to a man who has been industrious 
through lite, — temporary subsistence afforded to one 
when labour has been interrupted by a more than ' 
usually frequent occurrence of illness, — the mainte- 
nance even of industrious men mined by some great 
event, happening after a period too short to allow of 
its being pi-ovided against, — are cases in which relief, 
if not free from objection, is surely less clearly and 
Unequivocally worthy of condemnation. 

It has been often said, that, taking the whole system 
of Poor Laws together, we cannot doubt but that the 
evils which it occasions, outweigh the benefits de- 
rived from it ; but I aver that we )ire bound to strike 
this balance, under each particular head : of each de- 
scription of relief we are to enquire, whether its effect 
in opposition to an admitted and general theory, be 
so forcible and extensive as to counteract the induce- 
ments, whether of humanity or particular policy, which 
lead us to retain it. 

Mr. Davison has a plan of amendment founded 
upon this discriminating view of the several causes of 
distress ; he would continue the grant of relief, upon 
a modification of the present saile, for a period of 
ten yeais ; and would thereafter withdraw it from all 
but the aged and ir^irm poor, to whom, indeed, he 
would afford more liberal assistance : and he would 
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admit of the maintenance of orphans, and of assist- 
ance in long-continued sickness, and " certain other 
" definite cases of severer distress." But he would 
withhold relief from the able-bodied, substituting in 
lieu of it a voluntary subscription, and would make 
no allowance on account of children of marriages 
contracted after the passing of the Act ; or, in other 
words, he would abrogate the practice of granting re- 
lief according to the number of children, with an ex- 
ception in fevour of existing marriages. There is a 
reservation in favour of those who have " at least 
" three children under the age of fifteen ;" but it is 
not clear whether this very important reservation is 
meant to extend to marriages contracted subsequently 
to the passing of the Act.* 

I thought it due to Mr. Davison, to give his plan 
entire, because the valuable observations by which it 
is prefaced, give it the character of a systematic and 
effectual reform of the Law of Relief, with a view of 
" reducing the habits of parochial dependence, and 
"• the need of it." How far it is likely to accomplish 
this great purpose, will perhaps be more correctly 
ascertained when we have examined the separate sug- 
gestions which have been oflered for its modification. 



* Fkxun iha wording of the 3d and 4th heads of Mr. Davison's 
plan, in p. 1I7> the relief in case of ihr^e young cLiklren ap- 
pears diatioctly confined to marriages prior to the Ar^t, but in 
tbe funimaty, p. 1 18, of the projected slalu of the law at tUe end 
of ten years, this case is mentioned as one in which relief may be 
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SECTION V. 

Of the Maintenance of the Children of the Toor. 

This is unquestionably one of t5e two most im- 
portant branches of the subject ; — ^because it consti- 
tutes, at least in ordinary times, the more consider- 
able portion of the Poors' Rates ; — because it is more 
peculiarly and immediately obnoxious, upon the 
ground of its tendency to encrease the popuation ;* 
— and because in the mode which it is usually con- 
ducted it is said to operate most forcibly as a discou- 
ragement of industrious exertion and even of natural 
feeling. 

I hope that I have already said enough to shake in 
6ome degree the opinions of those who deem the 
Poor Laws all-powerflil in encreasing the numbers of 
the people ( I hope that the facts and authoritiesf 
which I have adduced have shewn reason for doubt- 
ing whether marriages^ or births, are materially a£- 
fected by our liberal provision for children. 

. But supposing it quite dear that the operation of 

* Mallkus II. 435. 

\ See the references in Section I. and also Malthas, I. 449 sniJ 
458, as well as 374, where he says, that *' There are few coun- 
" tries in which the common people have so much foresight as to 
*' defer marriage till they have a fair prospect of being able to 
" Support properly all their children." It is said in a subsequent 
passage, perhaps raiher inconsistently, that " People not seeing 
" any employment open by which they can support a family, or 
" the wages of common labour being inadequate to this purpose," 
*' will of course be deterred from marriage."' — II. 2^0. 
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this part of the code were considerable, in encouraging 
early and improvident marriages, there is still a reason 
against abandoning it, by no means conclusive, but 
entitled to much attention ; it can hardly be doubted, 
but that, in some degree, the discouragement of mar- ■ 
riage would multiply illegitimate children ; and this 
consideration is to be weighed, not only by the mo- 
ralist, with regard to the encrease of vice, but by the 
political economist, with reference to its ef^t upon 
the numbers of the people. And the moral con- 
sideration assuredly ought to predominate, if to an 
acknowledged tendency to promote illicit intercourse, 
there can be opposed only an inconsiderable effect in 
keeping down the population. 

In what d^ree these effects are respectively pro- 
duced, by any discouragement of early marriages, I 
shall not attempt to determine, because I have not 
sufficiently extensive information. I will however 
state my belief, that early marriages have, even 
amongst the lower orders, an operation by no means 
inconsiderable, in reducing the number of illegitimate 
bulhs. 

It is very commonly said, that the marriages which 
the Poor Laws occasion are not virtuous connec- 
tions ;* and that they are in general the forced con- 
sequence of previous vice. Parish Officers are sup- 
pcwed to compel marriage, in order to exonwate the 
parish from the maintenance of a base child. This 
is undoubtedly often true, and it is also true in many 
cases that matrimony takes place under similar cir- 
cumstances, but without compulsion. I agree gene- 
rally with Mr. Malchus in his reprobation of the in- 
terference of the Overseer, and in thinking that these 
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■forced uniorts want all the morality, as Well aS the de- 
licacy, which belongs to the man-iage state. But I ap- 
prehend, not only that the proportion of sudi unions 
is exaggerated by common report, but that marriages 
commenced under very biameable circumstances, not 
mifrequently prevent habitual vice. 

It is true that a neglect of moral decency naturally 
accompanies abject poverty, and it is thus not inac- 
curately traced by Mr. Maltkus* to a redundancy of 
population ; but the importance of this (^)servation 
in the present question is regulated by the d^ee in 
which we ascribe to the Poor Laws a tendency to in- 
crease the numbers of the people, or their comforts. 

I take the truth to be, that the prudential check, 
upon population does exist, notwithstanding the Poor 
I^ws ; that the check through vice exists also, per- 
haps weakened in some degree by the Poor Laws ; 
Mid, that there is mweover a check through misery, 
notwithstanding the Poor Laws, which is nevertheless 
materially counteracted by them. Upon the whole 
then, the numbers of the people are not greatly af- 
fected by our System ; and when they are encreased, 
it is for the most part, by operations which neither 
Morality nor Humanity permits us to oppose. 

This view of the influence of our Laws upon Popu- 
lation may be applied to the belief that if there were 
no public provision for children, the wages of labour 
would become such as to enable each labourer to 
maint^n his own family; — at least in as far as this 
J3elief is founded- upon an opinion, that the popula- 
tion, when not affected by an artificial stimulus, 
■would accommodate itself to the demand, — in other 
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words, that fencer children would be bora, or raised 
to manhood, and human labour would thus become 
more scarce and valuable. Without controverting 
here the theory upon which this opinion is founded, 
I will observe, that if there be any correctness in the 
preceding observations, this adjustment would be 
effected chiefly through the prevalence of vicious 
habits or individual sufferings. 

Certainly, if it could be expected that wages, 
when not interfered with by the Poor Laws, woidd of 
themsetves be sufficient for all the wants of the la- 
bourer, the maintenance of the children by the public 
would be unnecessary and absurd ; but I apprehend, 
that those who entertain this expectation, confine it 
to periods in which there is an encreasing demand fof 
labour : Mr. Maltkus deems it certain, that such an 
' expectation would have been realized during the late 
war ; * so that, according to him, the labourer would 
have been precisely in the same situation, as to in- 
ducement to marry, in which the Poor Laws placed 
him ; and he would have neither more or less of means 
for providing against the difficulties which the de- 
creased demand has since brought upon him. It 
follows then that the evil, which by this part of our 
Poor Laws we attempt to cure or palliate, namely, 
miserable poverty, endangering the lives of poor 
children, would have been neither f prevented nor 
remedied if those laws had not existed : and they will 
again recur and be equally irremediable, if those laws 
be repealed. 

The question, therefore, is, whether we are im- 
pelled, by any political necessity, or principle of na- 
tural equity, to abandon these helpless sufferers ? 



* Additions, p. 71. 
t See p. 20, 
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At first si^t, an undertaking on the part of the 
State to relieve the people from the charge of their 
own children may fairly be deemed unreasonable and 
anomalous. It seems to exempt one class from an 
obligation common to all. In almost every rank of 
society, the man who marries and has a numerous 
family, is thereby put under the necessity of depri- 
ving himself of some luxuries or comforts whieh his 
means would otherwise have enabled him to enjoy, 
and often of descending into a lower condition among 
men. He takes his choice between the endearments 
of matrimony and the independence of single life. But 
in the case of the very poor man, the deprivation ex- 
tends beyond comforts, and the descent is to wretch- 
edness and starvation ; — it is of necessaries that he 
is bereaved, by following the impulses of nature, in 
making an imprudent option, and it is therefore that 
in his case the interference of the State has been jus- 
tified.* 

I am speaking, generally, of a systematic proinsion 
for children, whose parents are not able to subsist 
them : under what modifications %\x(Ay a system shall 
be muntained, is a question of many branches. Whe- 
ther we shall have regard to the means which the 
father has neglected to secure ; — ^how we shall ascer- 
t^n the extent of the means which he possesses; — 
whether the parent shall be relieved, or the child 
adopted by the State ; — upon what conditions the "re- 
lief shall be afforded — are matters of separate- consi- 
deration. 

The nature and practicability of the modifications 
required will be more easily ascertained, by an exa- 
mination of the now prevailing mode Of acting upon, 
the general rule. 



* This riew of the subject baa been ably taken by Mr. fTet/tand. 
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- This mode is- notoriottsly fthjectionable upon ve- 
nous grounds. , , The^ practice «»■ tp calculate,- froip 
«;KaJe fiioed by the Justiioes, according to the size of 
-tfce j&Biliiy, axid-HiG price of broadf what ought to bf 
the income of each man; and then, having sscertsine^ 
the amount of his actual earnings (including, if there 
ureiflBy, those of his wife<w children,)ito jaake up 
ti» difference feom the Pbctos" R»*te. : 

. 0!his practice te^ds to abate e man's indiieeinent to 
-industrious exertion^ heoaBs it makes it nearly ixb- 
difierent to hiai imat wagw he eamfi,— an . effect 
equally injurious, loathe master, who is derived of 
fkilfixl and active labouierB^ and to the man, whose 
ktdol^it habits lead, to hoc and mieoiy. It haa the 
jame tendency as to the ivi&, and to the children, 
who are thus brougfad: up in unprofitable idleness. > 

At the same time that it induces a man tamtam less, 
it makes it his interest to conceal the re^ amount of 
jois eamingfi, thus introdijdng a powerftil motive to 
&aud and falsehood; and it 0iay!nDt.in^in4)ablyocca>- 
fiion a wasteful expenditure, upon those who are not 
really jn want. 

Tliis mode does not ensure the application of the 
allowaBoe according to its benevolent intention ; it 
may be, as has been said, spent by the parents at the 
-puUiC'house in spirits, while the children are drink- 
.mg fwater at home. 

The allowance being proportioned to the price of 
ixread, it ivafdyes an iindertaKing to find the best food 
for the whole population, at all periods, without r&- 
ference to the quantity of com actually existing. 

And i(, as there is mmii reason to expect and 
4i?lievx:, it causes the wages of labour, in periods of 
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encreasing demand, to be lower than they would 
otherwise be, it thmn's an unjust burthen upon thote 
pyers of the Poors' Rate who entplby a small num- 
ber of labourers in propordon to the sum pai4, or 
perhaps employ none. -. ■ -; 

These, M^ich are the prominent objections to a 
practice now prevalent throughout the greatca" pait 
of England, may perhaps be .somewhat overstated ; 
it is certainly not true, that every one of them applies 
to every case in which the>allo(wance for children k 
made. There are, assuredly, many labourers, whose 
utmost strength is put forth, uid aided by the ind^is- ' 
triouB efforts of wives aiul children, who after ^1 are 
utterly unable to avert pinching want. On the otiher 
-hand, it is certain that the willingness to take the 
easiest method of supporting a family, has a most 
encroaching tendency ; and if indolence, according 
to the just "Observation of Rockefoucault, is among 
■heroes more powerful than ambition or love, it wS 
too often overcome^ in a poor labourer, the sjririt d 
independencej and the desire of comfort. 

One observation, not unfi-equehtly made upon the 
maintenance of children, is perhaps less justly appli- 
cable to the prevailing practice thaii to some of the 
suggested remedies ; it is said, that in this part of our 
system we offend against the law of nature by which 
the child is renderM dependent upon the parent for 
sustenance, which is repaid by affection and respect. 
But in fact the payment of the allowance to the father, 
without any specific appropriation to the family, ob- 
viates this particular objection, though it creates many 
-Others. • • . . 1 

The modifications then, under which we ane to ad- 
hereto the undertaking to' sustain the lives of poor/ 
children, oiight to be framed, in the first plape> with 
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t view Id avoid, among the parents, a languid feeling 
of dopendence and unconcern. In this respect, un- 
questionably, an allowance 6xed without reference to 
wages, would be the most efiectual ; and the establish- 
ment of such an allowance has more than once been 
r^njmended- " Let as" said Mr. Pitt in 1796, 
'f foaJie telitf in cases where there are a numSer of 
. *' childreOf .a matter of right, and an honour, instead 
'' fifA-groftudfor opprobium and contempt."* I have 
UtUe hesitation in saying, that it would be wiser, and 
more consistent with sound principles, to give a fixed 
allowanpe of that nature, which shoiJd be paid as of 
course, and i^ot received in the character of a pauper, 
than to administer relief, in its present anomalous and 
almost unintelligible shape. Mr. Pitfs ground for 
making this allowance, namely, the superior claims 
which he has upon a State, who has added to its popu- 
lation, will rHTobabiy not now be admissible ; but if, 
in point of fact, .we do make a distinction in his 
favour, and pension him according to the number of 
his children, we are not in a condition severely to 
censure Mr. Pitt's political economy. 

But ther^.iaa difficulty, perhaps insurmountable in 
the >iiray. of mating any stated allowance for children ; 
by what rule are we to select the persons to whom the 
afl9wance is to be made? Income cannot furnish the 
criterion, .without a departure from the very prinr 
dple of our .plant and it is difficult to devise any other 
criterion, which will not bring upon the list of pen- 
sioners, persons who are not really in want. Nor 
caa we make use of shame, or of any political disabi- 
lity, fornarrpwing the list : such distinctions would 
be inconsistent with tlie spirit of our measure. 



* Speech, 12llj February 1 796, on Mr. ll^Uhreai^s Bill for 
regolating wages } p'ritlted in the Appendix to Sir F. Eden' 1 3d 
vol. p. cccviii. See Mr. Whithread'f objectioni, ia his Speech in 
laoj. Pari. Deb. viii. 905. 
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■ itis the'rfef?il.tft6^ ftai^ that any attempt to ad 
OpOn the libera^' principle of Mr. Pitt, would froirf 
Ihese canses prove hnpracticable, even though it were 
correct in theofyj ana otherwise uhotjfectiona'ble, 

' The Cocfimons' Committee suggest a method of 
preserving the children of the poor, founded upon a 
Very different principle. Thfey du'ote, as '" fornishihg 
" the only remedy for the practice of defraying.Vhat 
** ^ould be part of 'the wages of laboiir out of the PbOi" 
'** Rate," a Report drawn up in ^Op? by Mr. Lut%e, 
as one of the Lords of Tradcj reconimentiin^'the insti J 
tution of sdiools in which the -children bf the pobri 
between the ages of three zvA four teen,' 'are to be set 
to work, and/edS The Committee recommend tftc 
formation of estamishments of this kind in which the . 
children should also be instructed,' and if possiHe 
lodged ;■'— sad that'" where proper estaWitehments for 
V these purposes shall be adopted, to the satisftiction 
'* of two Justices, relief shall no longer be given on 
** aocoimt of such children aS shaHbe of a fit age tb 
'• be there instructed and maintained." 

' This proposition involves the Reparation of the 
thildren from the parent j — a suggestion, which, «V 
the first blush, is offensh'C on the scOi'e of hnmanily; 
We thereby disconnect, it is naturally said, those 
whom Nature, has made mutually dejpfehdentfor sup- 
port and affection. But those tvho inake this tit^ec- 
tion overlook One of the principal mdtivts'to the pro- 
position. Qt is hoped that the separation- of femilies 
■will be feirby the Poor as an afflictioti," and -that the 
tvish to avoid that affliction will operate in iriduririg 
parents' to use gi-eater exertion tow'ards 'supporting 
their child r^n^ if not to pa tijjp before they hfr oi PB 
fathers. The measure is calculated, in some degree 
to punish the improvident Parent, \^itKout reducing 
the Child to the extremity of want) . ' 
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'An intdligent writer* haa, !n a recent pul^cation,' 
drawn a picture of the-'fipottive ha]^iness of a cotta- 
ger's children, — the n»other*s endearments^ — the &- 
ther'a moral instruction ; and this he has <x>Qtrast€d 
with a representation of the monotonous and spirit^ 
leis life of a dferity schokw; In the one be expect* 
to jind a mora), religious, f^ec^nate, social bangi 
m the other a dult, helpless animal, unequal to the 
temptations, and unfit for the business, of the world. 
And 'lie charges the suggestion concerning Schoois 
with a tendency to give to the Pcjjulation the.Ieea 
estimaUe of these two characters. 

Mr. Nicoll's description aflfords a roost strikihg 
ffiusttation of the exceeding variety with which human 
^reheneions catch the same object. His cottage 
is precisely that which writers describe, who lament 
over the misery and sullen discontent, introduced 
by the Poor Laws amongst those abodes of peace and 
love. And the present author pourtrays this parish 
pauper, dependent upon others for the subsistence of 
his own offspring, as the model of a free peasant, and 
Ws habitation as a pattern of moral economy! I en- 
tertain tiie belief, that the picture is not so utterly the 
creature of imagination, as most persons will probably 
deem it ; I tftfst that in the multitude of perscwM 
whoni're^l'neoeHsity, and the habits of the times, have 
driven -to seek parirfi relief, there are those who axe 
not cMitaminated by the baneful influence of paupe- 
risni j to whom, the weekly allowance comes simply 
aft DO nnidh of addHi(mal income ; and who, in their 
fe^inga afldbeh'avicKir, are not to be distinguished 
from thdr- less dependent forefathers. But surely 



- * Mr- S, W. Nieetl -of York, in *' a summary viaw oflHe 
" Beport ajid fividsoee relative to the Poor Laws," This wot^ 
only fell mto.jnjr bands while these sbeetB were in the press ; I 
xhould oilienvise have taken more notice of it, and eiLpre&sed, ia 
detail, much of coocurrence and much of dissent, - - --' 
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this is n6t the general chdraotef of the peraops of 
whom Mr. Nicofl speaks : nor can he doubt but that ■ 
the weekly allowances, whidi are the alternative of 
the proposition which he oond^mna, have a powerful 
influence in destroying it. Does he imagine that the 
greater number of the children, who would be given 
up to. the parishes, would be. taken from that state oS 
comfort, piety, and coptent which he has deducted as 
the contrast of a district school ? Do«b he forget %hat 
independence of mind is rarely found amicut pecu- 
niary difficulties, or, that r^;ular moral habiits. are 
scarcely compatible with indigence? A stat&d and 
certain allowance, such as that which I have reluc- 
tantly abandoned as impracticable, might but little 
affect the mind of the receiver; but where the pension 
is greater, in proportion as the earnings are smaller, 
and there are thus all the temptations to idleness and^ 
fraud which have been described, there must indeed 
he more than we can reasonably ei^pect of inherent 
worthiness in the labourer, who brings up his children 
in habits of order, honesty, and happiness 

The instruction and mmntenance of the poof in 
charity schools, is not a speculative prqect for better- 
ing the condition of society ; there would perhaps be 
no question but that a residence at home, with affec- 
tionate find independent parents, would in that.pqint 
of view be prefa-able; but the question now is, whe- 
ther, where that independence has been destroyed, 
and the virtuous feeling greatly endangered, — ^where 
the Parent is unable to feed his Child and ineapaUe 
of teaching him,— the State may not ensure a oaOTal 
JEducation to the being which it preserves. . It i^ not 
proposed to compel the separation of the child from 
the parent, where the parent undertakes to maintain" 
itt or, in all cases, to prohibit the public authorities, 
from assisting the.parent without that condition. It ■ 
is simply intended to enact, that when a parent de- 
clares himself unable to maintain those whom the 
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Xiiaw^ of Nature have made dependent upon him, 1^ 
neighbours should have a right to say to him,. " we 
-** will not supply your deficiencies, but we will protect 
" your child against the efect of your neglect." 

The measure is assuredly one of the mildest which 
iR« dan adopt if tfe retreat st alt frbm theprefient 
syfitemi It m^, indeed, be deemed too Httte of a r&- 
nirm, and censured as " a solecism ag^nst the simple 
"' and pow^rfiil policies of nature;"* inasmvch as it 
involves, equally with the present mode, the undeiV 
taking to fi^ all the (Mdren of the poor. 

■ ' It is niuch for the I^aw to say, that rib man's child 
shall starve ; — ^it is certainly too much, that it should 
also provide that the child shall be subsisted in' the 
mode most agreeable to the parents, and so that no 
more inconvenience shall be sustained on its account, 
than if the parents had fulfilled their natural dutieS 
towards it. To enable them to do this, by an adequate ■ 
addition to their income/is to put a pauper in a better 
situation than anyother member of Society, since some 
inconvenience, deprivation, or degradation follows 
in almost all but the ver}' highest ranks, the birth of 
a numerous family. Inconveniences, and afflictions 
indeed, of the very nature of the present suggestion, 
are felt by parents in the middling classes ; man^ of 
the public establishments, of which persons of mode- 
rate incomes are desirous of availing themselves, re- - 
quire Separation at a considerable distance, and sub- 
mission to rules offensive and irksome. At an age 
^somewhat later, a banishment to distant and unhealthy 
climies is often the only resource. Few fathers can 
ensure to their children a' continuance in the rank of 
'society in which they were born: In the case of the 
very poorest;, there would be no lower degree but 
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HAxxti eimvatiaa ; that Hie Lam attempts ioyrwtnt, 
••-rnot because this lowest class has A right to be 
exemi^ed from the general inconvenieooe, but be>- 
cause. in euQh ca5e>,.the. evil.iivould be ^ore ecvere 
than Humanity allows us to contemplate. 

. Yet I conoot bat tlunk itinqst probable, that mUfin 
Jess of, misery would be sustained by children in the 
proposed schools, than the most liberal adnuDdetra^n 
of the Poor Laws would otherwiae previ^t by tnoney 
feepaieats. Large as are the eutiafi ^lowad, there is 
still unquestionably mudi of squ^id pover^, md 
much suiFering from disease amongst numerous fe- 
xniHes in eeneral. In the Schools, attention wonld 
doubtless be paid to the health and personal cleanMneas 
of the children, and much more of filth and misery 
withdrawn from the habitations of the Poor than the 
pecuniary allowance now averts, The inexpediency 
ufthe proposal might perh^ fairly be grounded 
xather upon its mildness and consequent inefficiency, 
than upon the harshness of Us ffesstire n^poq th@ 
^jeople. \ , * . . 

While I endeavour tO vindicate the stiggestion of 
the Committee from some of the objections which 
have been urged against it, I do not expect from it q 
very material reduction of the Poors' Rates. It m^ 
however possibly have that effect in two ways ; first, 
inasmuch as it may deter poor persons from applying 
for relief; and secondly, inasmuch as there may be 
any saving of expence, by the use of che^ methods 
of subsistence, mded by the profits of any work per- 
formed by the children. But as a long tjme would 
probably elapse before the expence attending ,the first 
establishment would be returned, the pecuniary ad- 
vanlage would at first be inconsiderable. 

4t must however be obs^red, that ^4be -systnn 
of money payments ixn the parents becomes generally 
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distued, and die schools of industnr are found to 
supersede the practice of mixing relief with wages, 
many improvements would take place in those institu- 
tions, and they would be greatly supported by volun- 
tary contributions. I have met with two opposite ap- 
prehensions on this subject ; first, that these schools 
would be no better tlian common Workhouses ; and 
again, that they would be eAablishments so magnifi- 
cent as to induce parents to part with their children, 
who would not have Miplied for pecuniary relief. 
This is not impossible, out it can only take place 
when the voluntary contributions of the rich, in 
money and superintending care, shall have given ad- 
vantages whidi in the mere parish or district school, 
supported by the rates alone, cannot be afforded. In 
these the coarsest food and r^ment only should be 
allowed, and nothing should be upon a liberal scale, 
unless it be the religious and moral instruction, which 
is not less for the benefit of those who su[^rt the 
est^ishment than of those who are maintained in i\. 
These objects might be greatly forwarded by the Na- 
tional Schools now happOy flourishing in many parts 
of England ; it would not be difficult to establish in 
these institutions the means of feeding the poor chil- 
dren who came there for education, upon the condi- ' 
tioti of a stipulated payment, to be made by the 
parishes to which the children respectively belong. 
Such an arrangement would have the further benefi-> 
' cial eilect, of encouraging parents to send their 
children to school. 

Whether the children should be lodged, as well as 
y«(f, is a question upon which there are different opi- 
nions ; many persons, I believe, would gladly support 
the proposition, if this constant s^mration were not 
part of it ; but it mil probably be found essential to 
the prindple of the. plan, that Parishes should have 
the power of insisting upon the separation ; : duft" 
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power must be discretionally exercised, according to 
the character and situation of the Parent ; where it 
is not exercised, the arrangement would, in some 
cases, become too much of an unmixed and welcome 
advantage to the Parent, which is not the intention } 
and in others would, by exposing the diiWien to the 
daily observation of vicious habits, counteract the 
public good expected frohi theiredncstion. 

The spirit of the proposal would also justify, if not 
require, the grant of a power to the parish by which 
any child may be adopted, to claim the services of 
that child until it shaK have attmned a given age, — 
not too early to admit of its earning something by 
way of recompence to the parish. Many persons, no 
doubt, will be startled at this proposition, as legallz- 
' ing a species of slavery, but it would in fact be sim- 
ply a system of aj^renticeship, of a peculiar descrip- 
tion, and commencing at a very early age. Parishes 
inay now bind children at nine years of age, — to a 
cotton mill, for instance, or any other unhealthy 
employment ; according to the present suggestion, 
th^ may be separated from the Parent al^ve, four, 
or three ; but instead of brang exposed, during the ae- 
paration, to pecuUar dangers, and temptations, the^ 
would be provided with advantages, in point of health 
and morals, at least not inferior to those which they 
would have possessed at home. 

The Committee see in their suggestion concerning 
Schools the only cure for the mixture of relief with 
wages; this purpose perhaps cannot be completely 
accomplished unless it be made imperatrve upon a 
parish to maintain the children of all ap^icants^— • 
aft undertaking too vast and expensive t there must 
then be s<Hne consideration of the fetiier's in- 
come, before it is" determined to take charge of the 
et>ild : but the continual and minute reference to the 
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earnuigs which now occurs would be quite avoided, 
and when once it had been determined upon a view 
of the general circumstances of the parent, that his 
child should be supported, there would be no inter* 
ferenpe with the produce of the father's industry. ■ 

. I have said much upon this subject, because it is 
one of those which will probably be submitted to 
Parliament.' According to my view of it, the enact- 
ment should, in the first instance, be 8un|^y this. 
That it should be a sufficient cause to be shewn before 
the Magistrate for not relieving a man on account of 
the six£ of hisfamibf, . that the Overseers had offered 
to maintain the child in <say hatae, not excepting the 
workhoiae, whether in or out of the parish, g^ which 
the Petty Sessions should have approved as Jit for the 
rec^im of children of the same age. Such an enact-t 
m«itwoidd afford opportunities of trying the experi- 
ment, and it might dterwards be deaded \rfiether to 
compel the formation or adoption of such establish- 
mentB, and whether to prohilat the grant of .relief 
(of children in any other manner. 



In the passage next following, the Committee 
suggest another modification of the I^^v with regard 
to the maintenance of children, which is deserving 
of particular consideration, because, as fer as it goes, 
it is an alteration in principle, which must materially 
affect the amount of the burthens tliey submit for 
the consideration of the House, " whether it may 
** not safely be provided that, after a certain time, no 
** relief shall be extended to any child whose father is 
" mider a certain age^ — nor to any child, whose 
•* father,- if living, has not above a certain number of 
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" children under a specified age."* The Report, per- 
haps, does not make it quite dear whether these re- 
strictions are to extend to relief given by means of the 
working schools, as well as to pecuniary relirfj— but 
it suggests, in respect of ihe father's age, {and the 
same idea might certainly be adopted as to the number 
and age of the family) that ^ ' the principle imght^ 
** by varying the age from time to time be oarried 
^' stil! fiirther into operation."* It is indeed suscq)ti- 
bie of moditication until it shall almost entirely have 
superseded this branch of the Poor Laws, in <Johfor- 
mity to the doctrines of Mr. Maltkus.-!~-The restric- 
tion as to the father's age may in the first instance be 
used, and indeed must operate, as a direct discou- 
ragement to early and improvident marriages. The 
discussion of it is peculiarly calculated to ascertain the 
sense of FarliamoU upon one of the most important 
points at issue : and it is to be hoped, ^t Pariia- 
ment will not evade or shrink from it. It must be 
confessed, that unless we adhere to the rule of main- 
taining all children,~7-a course, which is inconsistent 
with any extensive reduction cwf the Poors' Rates ;— r 
or determine to maintain none, a resolution for wluch 
I am confident Parliament is not prepared, — we must 
entertain a propositiwi of the nature of that no^ 
before us. 

No age having been specified by the Committee, 
let us suf^se the age of 30 to be that, at which in 
the first instance, (with an exception as to existing 
marriages) the claim to relief for children shall com- 
mence ;— the age. to be hereafter extended to 3B,40y 
and 45 ; age§, which would each admit of a marriage 
taking place at such a period of life as to ensure the 
due supply of the Population . Such a provision could 
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hanlLj hoi to operate in the course <^ a few jearfi, as 
a seni^bte diminution of the sums now paid onaccount 
of legitimate children. It is probable that the mar- 
riages of whi<di we now maintain the issue, were Very 
Hiany of them contracted at ages from 1 8 to 30 ; the 
^elusion therefore would tend either to postpone for 
several years a great proportion of marri^es, or to 
throw upon the parents, or upon private pnarity, the 
Hibsift^oe of the issue. 

^thoBgh it is doubted, whether the Poor Laws do 
now materially accelerate the marriages of the poor, 
it is not improbable that by making a distinction advan- 
tageous to' marriages at a more advanced age, we 
shiuild discourage earlier connections, — ^with respect 
at least to such portion of tlie marriages as originate 
in any ■ddiberate motives, wdiether of affection for a 
particular womMi, or desire for the marriage state. 
We should periiaps discourage premature uiiions, 
more hy the establishment of a limitation of age, thap 
i^a-'tottd deni^of rdief; the harsher measure, by 
taking away all hope, might produce a desperate reli- 
ance upon fortune, while the prospect of assistance, at 
a period not very distant, might reconcile a man of 
pioderate prudence to the intervening delay. 

On the other hand, we might encourage later 
unions, by the additional assurance which, guard it 
as we may, our denial of relief in the excepted cases, 
would hold out in the others. ' And it is certainly one 
among the objections which may be stated to this 
limitation of age, that we appear by it to prescribe to 
tiie poor the period of marriage ; — an appearance 
which would become more obvious as we proceeded 
to alter the United age of relief, as each alteration 
would be felt by the public, as a law newly settling 
the permitted age of matrimony. It would therefore 
perfaps be more adviseable, if any such limitation be 
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established, tq ^x a period later than 30, and nipt to 

pontempUte an alteration. 

If we could entertain a rational hope, (hat this linjH 
tation of age would produce amongst those whp have 
not the means, by any degree of pruaenccj of providing 
for their families, a virtuous celibacy in emy man- 
hobd, the suggestion, would assuredly have much to 
recommend it. But it would be folly to adopt it, 
if we have not made up our minds as to the treatment 
(^ those, whp nevertheless marrying qarly, or becwn-' 
ing fathers of illegitimate children, throw upon tho 
piAlic the offspring of improvidence and vice. 

What are we to do with this unquestionably nu- 
merous progeny ? The very kast of rigour mat we 
can adopt, unless we abandon our rule as soon as we 
have made it, will be absolutely to disregard the dnm 
of the improvident parent; and to withncdd from him 
. all relief whatever on account pf his .child. Shall we, 
or shall we not, go so &r as to aay, that the diild 
shall b^ lefl: entii^y destitute? B^ore we aqswer 
this question, let us advert to the case of the iU^;iti- 
mate. In nearly all of these cases, the disaoluticni o£ 
the connection between the lather and the c^ild^ 
would be to the former exactly what he would wish. 
pecuniary impositions can seldom be resliaed; nothing 
then is left, b^it tbe House of Correction. 

Now this seems to produce a difficulty as between 
the improvident and the vicious. We should unwil- 
Ungly treat the improvident fether of a lawful femily 
witn equal barshness with the father of a child bom 
in vice. Unless we abrogate altogeliier the whole 
system of public relief and disclaim all concern at 
the fife of all children whateva-, it would seem quite 
impossible to put upon a footing of equality die mut' 
whose offence has been committed against a very 
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recent; nmnunpal 'r^ul&tion, and. him who has dltin«t 
against thfe taw of Gfxl ; and yet it is difficult to mak^ 
a dtstinottop between them, that wilt not be unfavour- 
able to the former, nnless we inflict upon the tatter 
actual ■punishment; ■ And I do conceive, that ott 
inoral and religious grounds, we are bound to apply 
to him tliat degree of rigour, if we deprive the other 
of relief. The Law mast therefore be altered, so 
as to require the punishment of the oflending father, 
although the child should not become chargeable. 
B«t it is prgdically a consideration of much impor- 
tence, that with respect to children bom out of wed- 
lock,, any additional severity may subject us to the 
hazard of encreasing infanticide. 

With these reservations, I am ready to admit, ttiat 
the proposition of the Committee is one of ttie 

-. &irest modes, in whidi if adopting in a moderate 
d^ree tlie views of Mr. Malthus, we determine upon 
a' depMture from our gwietal rule, we may venture 
to check, the operation of the Poor Laws : it may 

> be equally adopted by those who are for the total 
atnogotion, as by those who look only to a modifica- 
lioa of the code. This proposition, unlike the pecu- 
niary maximum, is founded upon intelligible and 
etni^able jnindples. It proceeds upon a discrimina- 
tilbn between the d^ees of imprudence of which' 
the parents have been guilty, and causes' the pressure 
to rati upon the most blameable. - 

Bot I wtfi own, that for one I am for adhering tcf 
the determmation, to preserve, if possiHe, every ^W 
Ijom in wedlock ; and that I am not prepared' to aban-J 
don eVen the progeny Of vice. This U the broacf 
ground uport which, in myhumble opinion, the siig-" 
gestion of the Committee ought to be rejected: Biit' 
if the House WM« to resolve that th6 child ought to 
be exposed to the iextrefflity'itf Safl[wing,yy reason of- 
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the itnproVtdtoce of the parent, other tests of imprcK 
vidence than the mere age of marriage might he more 
equitably adopted. Proofs of previous good conduct, 
and of unmerited and incalculable misfortune, would 
seem to fiirnish a juster basis of discrimination. 



I pass to the Committee's, nciit su^estion,— « 
that relief shall be given only to femilies consisting 
'of a given number within miecified ages. It is^ 
however, difficult to treat this proposition, with- 
out b^ng aware of the principle upon which it was 
intended to till up the blanks. Is the relief to be con- 
fined to those only who have &milies unusually no* 
merous, — or is it to be given to all who have three or 
four young children ? This is a question not (^ de- 
gree merely, but of principle. 

An undertaking, so far to relieve an industrious 
poor man from the excessive poverty to which he may 
be reduced by more than ordinarily ra[»d encreasc of 
his family, as to put him in the situation in which he 
would have stood, if the birth of his children had oc- 
curred according to that &ir averse upcHi which, 
without imprudence he might have calculated, is not 
obnoxious to the objections whidi apply to the main- 
tenance of ordinary families. The &ther may not 
have married imprudentiy, hid. former habits may have 
been frugal and virtuous, and his distress attributable 
to a dispensation, certdnly not wonderful, though 
rather out of the usual course. His case may be 
classed with that of the man suffering • more than 
ordinary proportion of ill health. Even Mr. Maltha 
•wroves of an allowance of this nature; he sees no 
evd in giving it to a man having more thm lix chil^ 
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i^n, which he r^rds as occasioning " a very press- 
ing and uniodted for distress."* 

To preserve in an allowance of this description, the 
peculiar character which constitutes its justification, 
■we ought to distinguish it from the relief given under 
'•onHaaxy circumstances of poverty. It ought to be 
given, like those proposed by Mr. Pitt, without dis- 
grace. But in making such a distinction, we must 
be aware of the risk of bringing upon the public purse 
liUhers t^- would otherwise have been deterred from 
se^ng relief. At all events, the allowance should 
be granted to those fathers only who have supported 
thdr families, in their progress towards this excessive 
number, without resorting to the parish ; and, with 
this limitation, it might be made useful towards ex- 
citing a spirit of averseness from parish relief.*^ 

But the situation in which the suggestion stands 
in the Commons' Report rather warrants the pTe- 
sumption, that, at least in the first instance, this 
provision aa to the children's ages was intended to 
• apply to less extreme caseis, and merely to set a limit 
to the very profuse expenditure which prevails in 
many districts, where the scale of relief is too liberal. 

It is very doubtful whether any such limitation can 
■be so framed as to operate at the same time exten- 
sively and fairly. If the new scale be fixed Ht a 
number of children not unusually large, regard must 
be had to the earnings of the family, so that the preg- 
nant evil, of a confusion between wages and relief 
" will not be avoided, but continue to exist ; unusually 



t ■ Mr. Wkillreai had a tchenie of thii nature ; tee his speecli 
M cited iqpage SI. 
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large families might safely be relieved withbut any b^ 
a genera! reference to the income of the parent, hat 
subsistence cannot be pven to families of an ordinary 
size, four or five children, for instance, imder ten 
years of age, without an examination of the necesn^ 
of each case, in which the parent's wages mtet be 
the leading point of enquiry; we cannot by any oth«- 
method avoid an expenditure more profuse than tb^ 
present- 
There would be very great difficulty in fixing the 
limitation, so as to ensure its (grating always as 
s redaction : the number of childr^i which a nan . 
is deemed able to maintain, at ordinary wages, 
varies much in different parts of England, and if the 
number were fixed too low, the limitation might, in 
some districts, rather excite claims than repress themv 
But as the limitation is intended for a check, it is deer 
that it must be fixed at a number of children some- 
what greater thaq that, for which, in ordinary situa- 
tions, relief would be granted. For example only, 
let us take the number of children which a man can 
maintain at two ; and the smallest number for which 
reKef is hCTeafter to be granted aHfaur; the expenoe 
then of m^ntaining three children must either fidl 
upon the wages supposed to be adequate to the sub- 
sistence of two, or must be expected fo have the efi^ct 
of raising the wages. Perhaps the operation is oon- 
teaplated as a partial experiment of the efiect of 
withdrawing relief, in making wages more adequata 
to the wants of the labourer. I suspect that the ex- 
perimrait would be inaccurate. For although it were 
deemed probable, that a general refusal of paririi 
relief would operate genermly in the advancement of 
wages, through a nicer adjustment of the supply of 
labourers to the demand, this effect would not follow 
a' mere partial reduction, because no effectual alter- 
atior^ would be made in the inducement to mairy. 
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nor indeed is it dearly desirable that wages should 
.rise, unless a more considerable reduction takes place 
in the Poors' Rates. 

It is to be feared that the limitation of the scale 
will operate simply as a pressure, without inducing 
more provident habits ; the pressure, while it operates 
partially and contingently upon the poor man, will 
have no eflFect in the amelioration of the conduct of 
tiie poor, and very little in reforming the system. 
It will doubtless occasion some reductioi^ in the 
amount of the rates, but not the most correct in prin- 
ciple or the most important in amount. 

Neverthelen, if Parliament should think it abso- 
lutely necessary to take a strong measure for staying 
the Poors' Rate in its progress, the proposition is well 
worthy of attention. It may be thought, that all 
the objections would be counterbalanced by the ad- ■ 
vantage which the suggestion would certainly have, as 
an introduction to more extensive measures for teach- 
ing the poor to rely upon their own exertions for the 
maintenance of their families, and thus eradicating 
■one of the largest and most mischievous portions M 
the Poor Laws. In every point of view, ttiis restric- 
tion upon the scale of allowance would be very far 
preferable to the pecuniary maximum : because the 
pressure would have a more gqual and natund ope- 
ration. ' 

In a reform applied specifically to the allowances 
for diildren, the distinction which Mr. Malthas pro- 
poses, between existing and future marriages, would 
naturally be regarded. The objections to that dis- 
tinction would not in this case have the weight which 
has been elsewhere given to them, because the sufferer 
by the distinction would be the transgr^sor himself, 
or his children, while in a state of natural depen- 
K2 
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dence upon him. This appears to be the view of Mr. 
Davisorii who proposes either txi withdraw, or to limit, 
the allowances for children of future marriages,* bat 
not to make the distinction which results from Mr. 
■ Malthus's plan, between those children when grown 
to manhood. This plan of reform is in principle still 
less . objectionable than that suggested by the Com- 
mittee ; and among the strong measures is one the 
most worthy of adoption. I can only oppose to it, 
the general reasons which I have urged against aban- 
doning poor children. 



There is another principle, however, upon which 
a very material reduction may be effected in the bur- 
then of the rate, and the pressure made to operate 
upon individuals more equally and naturally than in 
any other mode. This principle results not less from 
the observations of the Committee than from the 
doctrines <rf Mr. Mallkus. The amount of re- 
lief is now regulated by the price of wkeaten bread ; so 
that we undertake, it has been siud, that the poor, 
in any numbers, shall be provided with food of the 
best quality, although the whole earth may have been 
visited with a scarcity of com. 

Mr. Mallkus has argued, f and I believe correctly, 
that this undertaking is not always fulfilled ; and it - 
is certainly an undertaking involving a more extensive 
and more questionable principle than any which we 
have. hitherto noticed; because it appears to contain, 
a guaranty not only against an unequal distribution 
of worldly goods, but against a dispensation of Ptq- 



* See pag^e 43. ■ 
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videDCQ. It professes to ^ve relief, not only against , 
inadequate wages, but against l3ad crops. A propo- 
sition for avoiding tlie continual reference of the 
scale of relief to ibe price of bread would therefore 
stand upon an intelligible principle of political eco^ 
npmy, while it would certainly be very efficient in 
reducing the expenditure. ' 

Yet it might be fairly cont^idcd that any principle 
.upon which we profess to relieve the necessities of 
the poor, justifies and requires our putting them in 
the same condition with ourselves as to the means of 
procuring necessary food. It will be replied, that 
this brings us to an impossibility, since, if there is 
not a, sufficiency of food, money will not procure it. 
In respect of our own (mxiuce, this is true, but it does 
not follow that we ought not to endeavour to abide 
Ijy our principle as correctly as we can ; audit is certain, 
that, though in very recent times, in many districts, 
especially in large and manufacturing towns, the full 
jncana of subsistence havpnot in fact been found, yet 
a very large pmtipn of the people has been supplied 
in times of great dearth. . A limitation upon the 
amount of relief has been imposed by the circum- 
stances of the payers, and has, in particular districts^ 
had the effect of a positive limitation by the law. 
.But it is to ix: feared that whenever this self-operat- 
ing limitation has.acted, there has not only been de- 
structive mi$ery among the paupers, but ruin to the 
class next above them. Arguing, therefore, from 
those districts in which these consequences have been 
a[:^)arent, it would seem that we must, at all events^ 
discharge the property now assessable from the un- 
limited obligation to supply bread to the whole popu- . 
iation. Whether this is to be effected, by disclaim- 
ing the obligation, or by submitting other property 
po the charge, will be a question hereafter. 
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The engagement to supply breswi has, Isuspeet, 
been incorrectly considered ^ continoally creating an 
encreased demand, without augmenting the su^y. 
Now it may be true that population natural ly encreases 
more rapidly than food, but also tnie that the encrease 
of population augments the quantity of food produced. 
Can it be doubted, that when this population consista 
of individuals, who ^ill nearly all continue to con- 
sume bread when it is dear, the quantity brought to 
market will be much greater thbn it would be if 
death, the consequence of famine, had greatly thinned 
the population ? orif theprobal»lity of thatreduction 
of the number of consumers had been foreseen? 
The English Poor Laws must surely operate upon all 
the corn markets in the world, as a bounty of the best 
description, namely, a guaranty of a numerous and 
. lidi body of customers. If we cease to proportion 
our expenditure to the price of com, we render less 
^ectual the demand of those consumers. 

On a difRcult question, which is, I think, too fre- 
quently argued on one 8ideonly,rhaTe in the preced- 
ing remarks been anxious to say what occurred to me 
on the other ; but ] am nevertheless inclined, on the 
whc^e, to regard the propositicHi for setting a limit 
upon the obligation to relieve all poor families accord- 
ing to the price of bread, ,as the best of the expedi- 
ents that have been proposed, in the way of cnedc 
upon the amount of relief. 

Such a measure would operate ag a limitation of 
tiie expCTKUture at least as effectual as the pecuniary 
ntaaimum, ^^ile its pressure ijpon the people would 
be far more equal. Nor is it a slight recommenda- 
tion of this measure that the f»'essure which would 
arise from it, would be similar in operaticm aixi pro^ 
portion, to that which occurs in the ar^nary course 
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of nature. This pressure we should mitigate, but 
not attempt entirely to overcome. 

In fixing the mq.v;imum Of allowance', we-should in 
the first instance lean rather to the side of muni- 
ficence ; it should be settled according to a price of 
com, neither veryhigh nor very low. Perhaps eighty 
shillings being the importation price of wheat, would 
fumish the fairest ground of calculation. It is pos- 
sible, that one practical' rffect of this measure would 
be, to bring into use among the poor, in seasons of 
dearth, a, cheap substitute for bread. There can bo 
no doubt but that private benevolence would be 
itclivein providing such means of subsistence, and 
the poor, findmg that their drafts upon the pariah 
purse were no longer unlimited, would more willingly; 
if not more thankfully, avail themselves of these 
facilities. 

I hope and beHtive that we shall be enabled to ad-' 
here to the engagements: of the Poor Laws respect- 
ing children, aaa that no measure of great severity 
is required; but if Parliament should decide other- 
wise, they would probably act wisely in permittii^ 
the pressure to operate upon the Population, through 
the 4eamess of com- 
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SECTION VI. 



Of the maintenance or employment of able-bodied 
Persons. 



The other great branch of expenditure, to which 
the great amount of the Poors' Rate is to be attribut- 
ed, and which has more particularly swollen its amount 
within the last two years, consists in the obligation to 
find work or subsistence for all persons who, though 
able and willing to labour, cannot obtain employ^ 
ment. 

No part of the system has been more strMigly re-' 
probated than this, on the ground as well of expe- 
diency as of right. In point of right, the able-bodied 
man seems to stand upon a footing less favourable 
than the man who claims relief in sickness or impo- 
tence ; because the able-bodied man, it may be saidj 
hap it' in his power in some mode and in some-part 
of the world to obt^n a livelihood, although his 
labour may he, superfluous in that part of the earth in 
which he was born. But in point of expediency, and 
moral feeling, perhaps no individual has a stronger 
claim upon the public than he who without any feult 
of his own, or improvidence in his parents, finds 
himself without the means of obtaining in his own 
country, the food which he is able and willing to 
earn by labour. 

Among the persons, who are muntained or set to- 
work t^ parishes in England, there are numerous 
gradations, but it can haraly be denied, that tho'e are 
among them many to whom the preceding descrip- 
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tion applies, and very many who, though not entirely 
guiltless of improvidence,- would be too severely 
punished by utter abandonment. To these men, 
much of the doquence which the Poor Laws have 
excited is entirely inapplicable ; the impressive 
passage quoted hy' the Committee* from Mr. 
T'owTisend's Dissertation touches only the disciples 
of prodigality and vice ; and the industrious and 
moral labourer, who finds himself classed with the , 
pn^gate, and hia pittance diminished by what is 
. given to the ^cious, has scarcely less reason than the 
honest former, to complain of the iniquity of the Poor 
Laws. 

I have already shewn that the want of employment 
has not been recently introduced among the grounds 
of relief;f it is thus mentioned in the speech of 
King ffUUam, of which the Committee^ have quoted 
the passage immediately preceding:—" As it is an 
** indispensable duty, that the poor, who are not abl6 ' 
"to help themselves, shoula be maintained; so I 
*' cannot but think it extremely desireable, that such 
'* as are able and willing, should not want employ- 
" ment; and such as are obstinate and unwilling, 
*' should be compelled to labour." 



* Refwit, p.30. — " Hie cultivator of a tma)) ftrra," ofwbom 
It bai been Mid, foidblj and Uvif, that he " rises earl^, and it 
" is late 1>efbre be can retire to rest; he works hard and fares 
■" hard, yet with all his labour and his care, he can scarely provide 
" inbriiteDce for bis nomeroas family. Ho would feed ihem 
" better, bat the pnxUgat vaoAfint be fed ; be wogld purchase 
" wsrmer clothiog for bis cbildTen, but the childieu of the pioi^ 
*' titate nui>t^»( be clothed." 

,j,.t.3^S?ct. IV. 

-— f :Re(>«t,. pt'A. See the ipeeck in the Commoiu' Joontal qf 
16 NooembtTt 16^3, vol,xiil. p. 1, 

■~ L ■ 
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If, making a distinction between these two c 
Ve can safely and prudently adhere to the prin- 
ciple of securing to each man the fruits of honest in- 
dustry, we nviist unqueistionably be desirous of doing 
so. In this part of the system, the moral theory is 
with the Poor Laws; the political is against them. — 
Of no part is it more necessary to enquire, whether, 
in practice, the evil or the good preponderates. 

The Comtnons' Committee have adc^ted^ in thrir 
fullest extent, the doctrines of political economiats on 
the subject of labour, and have come to a conclusion 
absolutely fatal to the provision of work .by the Stat& 
They have treated the subject boldly and fairly, and 
it is impossible to form an opinion upon it without 
attending to their reasonings. . 

The Committee affirm, tliat the undertaking ** to 
" find work for all who in the present and in all suo- 
■•* ceeding times may require it, is a condition which 
** no law can fulfil. fFhat Tiumber of persons can 
" be employed in labour must depend absolute^ upon 
" the amount of the funds which alone are applicable 
*• to the maintenance of labour " Upon this principle, 
it is held, that " whoever is maintained hn^ the iatt 
" as a labouring pauper is maintained only instead 
" of some other individual who would otherwise have 
" earned by his own industry the money bestowed on the 
*' pauper." Bilt the effect of a compulsory employ- 
ment is not merely to employ one labourer instead 
of another ; it tends, oii the whole, " to place the 
" labouring classes in a much worse condition than that 
" in which they would otherwise he situdted\''~^'Vhp 
wages of labour can only be raised by an encreased 
demand; — nothing can encrease thed^iriarid butian 
encreaseof thewealthby wJuehlflboarisBupported;*— . 



* Report, p. 1^, 
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btrtthecompulsoryappHcationtendsratherto diminish 
that wealth, by employing a portion of it less profitably; 
tiiis ^minution is ii^urious -to the whole body of U- 
boiirer8.-^*^Again,from an encreased demand for labour, 
high *^;e3 result ^— the labourers provide better and 
mpreeaailyicM'theirchikirep, and rear more; and "in 
*• this maimer nHTiiag* and multiplication are encou- 
*f raged, and an encreasittg su|^Iy is enabled to follow 
f an encreased demand. If, on the contrary, the waste 
" or diminution of wealth should reduce the demand 
** for labour, wages must inevitably fell, and the com- 
*f forts of the labourer will be diminished, the mar- 
" riage and multiplication discouraged, until the sup- 
** ply is gradually adapted to the reduced demand." 
The process, under these latter circumstances, is ne- 
cessarily painfiil, — but more or less so according to the 
degree in which the labourer has prepared for a re- 
verse, by prudence and frugality. By holding out 
to them that they shall at all times be provided with 
adequate employment, we induce them to neglect all 
such preparation. " The supply of labour, therefore, 
'* which they alone have the power to regulate, is left 
** constantly to encrease, without any reference to 
'* the demands, or to the funds on which it d^iends." 
When the reverse actually occurs, the Poor Laws, 
'<* in reality effect nothing but o mere wasteful ap- 
" plication of the diminished capital, and thereby 
" materially reduce the real wages of free labour, ana 
** thus essentially injure the labouring classes." 
'Kien, not ooly the hitherto independent labourers, 
but the Smaller capitalists, are gradually reduced to 
the necessity of recurring tbthe rates. "The effect 
'* of these compulsory distributions," — conclude the 
Committee, " is to pnll down what is above, not to 
" raise what is' low ,- and they depress high and low 
*• together, beneath the level of what was originally 
" lowest." i ■ 



La 
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I have given nearly at length the reasonings (if die 
Committee on the sulgect of parochial empfoymenti 
because, if correct, they necessarily lead to uv: entire, 
and, strictly, to the immediate abrogation of that 
part of tiie system. If it be indeed true, not only 
that the provision of employment, is, in its more re- 
mote consequences, injurious to the body of the peo- - 
pie, but that in each particular instance of such em- 
ployment, one man dmves advantage from that whidi 
IS directly injurious to another ; — no r^;ard to exist- 
ing rights or permitted expectations, can .induce us to 
persevere, for a day, in a course of bo much impoliqr 
and injustice. 



It appears to me that the Committee have pres9ed 
the reasonings of pt^tical economists too far, and in 
their conclusions have gone beyond Mr. Maltkut. 

It cannot be denied, that the emptoymept of a, 
poor man in the manufacture of any article haft a 
tendency to put out of employ some person engaged 
in producing the same articlje, in the qwmtity far 
which alone there is demand for it, in the ordinary 
course of trade ; — ^yet even this general truth is not 
entirely without qualification. It is not impossible 
that by rendering an article of general use cheapor 
and more abund^t, it may come into more popi^ar 
consumption, so as, on the whole to give employ- 
ment to a greater number of hands than were before 
engaged in its production : and as habit continues a 
demand after the immediate cause of it has.ceased, the 
total demand for workmen in this branch might 
be permanently enlarged, and wealth augmented. 
Nevertheless, "as, the position of the Committee is 
generally true with respect to, the employmentof 
paupers, it is certainly safer to avoid the employment 
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-S>i able~h0died persons, . in the production c^ any artide 
of ordinwy manufacture. 

' It may be true, but it is not apparent, that their 
fmployment in - agricuhui^ is equally injurious ; at 
l^ast, the nature of the injury is different, and the 
{^ration more circuitous. It acta through the 
effect of the compulsory apj^cation of the funds of 
individuals, in diminishing that general fund of wealth 
from which the demand tor labour springs. Those 
funds, it is presumed, would have been more profit- 
' ably employed by the individual ; that is to say, the 
amount wliich each occupier of a house or land con- 
tributes towards setting the poor to work, would have 
been voluntarily employed, by him in a manner more 
productive of national wealth ; — and that augmen- 
tation of wealth ^lould have been employed in setting . 
industry in motipp. 

The force of this argument depends mainjy upon an 
opinion, which the Committee appear to carry mudi 
further than Mr. Maltkus, namdy, that all modes of 
expenditure are equally operative in the employment 
of the people.* Nothii^ can be more obviously 
true, or more useful to be constantly borne in mind, 
than that the indivulual expenditure of the rich, is 
often the most efifectual method of encreasing the 
comforts of the poor, but that all possible forms of 
expenditure will have this effect in an equal degreesj 
at the same time and in the same country, is at least 
a very questionable ppsition. In considering it I will 
lay no stress upon the possibility, that our voluntary 
expenditure may be directed to the promotion of fo- 
reign industry, but, on the other hand, I may, for the 
present purpose, equally disregard the future applica- 
tion of funds of which the useful effect is now sus-. 

♦ Report, p. 3. 
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pended. The qnesUon is confined to the present 
period, and actual state of the demand. 

The portion of each man's income taken from him 
in virtue of the law now under discussion, is unde> 
niab^ and notoriously directed to the m^ntenaiice 
-of a labourer ; perhaps there are in England at oat 
BKHnent an hundred thousand men so maintained^ 
in occupations unconnectet^ with the manufacture of 
any article except food : — ^Are we to understand that 
if the payers of rates were immediately to foe relieved 
irom this charge, their incon>e would be volun- 
tarily employed by them in the maintenance of the 
same labourers, or of an equal number of others who 
liave been thrust out of employment i 

It would have been absurd to ask this question, if 
a portion had not been laid down by authority, which, 
in effect, answers it decidedly and distinctly in the 
aAirmative ! 

It has been said that each of the persons for whom 
eiia[doyment is thus provided is employed in the place 
of some other individual ; but the labouring paupera 
may be, in hct, divided into three classes, to one only 
of which that remark applies. That proportion of the 
labourers employed as roundsmen,* which would have 
been required by the farmers, had no Poor Law^ ex- 
isted, is certainly to be considered as replacing inde- 



* It U possible that this term may not be known in every part 
of England. It denotes those labonren, who, instead of being 
re£eved in mooey, or set to work by the parish npon the parochial 
account, are quartered out among tlie farmers, generally in a stated 
proportion to their rents, and are paid, in part by the employer 
Koi m part by the. parish. The larmer's proportion is not alwaya 
enough even for the maintenance of a liugle man.— See Comoona' 
Rep<Ht, p. 19 — 20. 
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pendent labourers. But, the superfluous hartds so 
employed, and liie whole multitude of paupers em- 
ployed simply for the sake of employment, on the - 
roads, and on other work which would not otherwise 
have been performed, are persons for whom work and 
maintenance are found by the Poor Laws, and who, 
except perhaps through private benevolence, would 
otherwise have been without it. 

But it is supposed, that the funds out of which 
these supernumeraries are maintained, would be so> 
employed by their individual proprietors, as to aug-* 
ment the wealth from which aJUiure demand for la- 
bour would arise ? 

I have no disposition, to dispute in this place, the 
general doctrine^ th^t capital is more profitably em- 
ployed by lan independent proprietor than under any 
dictation of law. Iljaay b{^ve«y true, that the same 
funds, applied to any: particular branch of trade, byaa 
individual who has chosen that brandi -with a view to 
profit, and is deeply interested in the result, will ren- 
der to the proprietor a mtx* lucrative return thwi if 
the process and the ^;ents were prescribed by political 
regulation ; but I am not satisfied that the unskilAil 
employment of capital, however injurious to theim- 
" mediate employ«r, is necessarily produdnveof Its? to 
the nation. If the State take out of the hands of in- 
dividuals any bnuwih of trade natinally lucrative^ its 
interference may be ruinous, not because i): makesdji 
Linprc^table use of capital, betbecdute it deprives'thfe 
public of'aprofitable use; if it has noCai monopoly it 
is a harmless competitor : its capital, instead of being 
returned with a profit, is dissipated and dispersed ;— ^ 
a melancholy result for thercapitalist, but, as I suspect 
9 matter of jierfect indifferedce to the puHic, if not 
rath« beneficiri. ; - :-\. ■•'.•■ ^. 
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With these inlpressions, I cannot satisfy mysdf 
that the money expended upon the poor is inq>e- 
rative in encreasing the wealth of the country. 
Political economists di^r in dieir definition oS 
wealth, and not a little as to the means of acquir- 
ing it ; but surely it is inaccurate to speak of the 
distribution of money, through the Poor Laws, as 
if it were an actual destruction of ^e valuable pro- 
perty or stock of the country. It has, I believe, been ' 
found that the country has pro^iered most when the 
circulation of wealth and the exchanges of income 
have been most rapid and multi&rious. It has assur- 
edly thriven most remarkably under the most exten- 
sive imposition of public taxes, which have brought a 
great portion of each man's income to be applied and 
distributed by the Govenraient. Hie Gov«nment 
certainly is not the least wasteful c^ proprietors ; and 
according to the theory sanctioned in the Report, the 
funds appropriated by the Government must have 
been diverted from a more economical and productive 
i^lication. I believe the fact to be, that the public 
expenditure, be it in a commercid view profitable or 
luinouB, encreases wealth, inasmuch as it sets wealth 
more actively and variously in motion ; I believe that 
a multifarious, and rapid circulation is of all things the 
greatest promoter of wealth, and that, generally speak- 
ing, the more a nation spends, the more it has. 

The Poor Laws give a forced direction to a great 
qoantity of income ; they compel each proprietor to 
transfer a partof his possession, in very minute por- 
^ons, to a number of mdividuals, whidi minute por- 
tions are necessarily appropriated by the new proprie- 
tor, in great part, to the purchase of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, lliat port whidi is expends 
in all necessaries except food, tends at least as much 
to the encouragement of free and independent tndt»^ 
try, and to the augmentation of wealth, as if it had 
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he&a expended by the contributor to the rates. The 
portion expended in food is at least equally operative in 
promoting industry; and it is as instrumental towards 
the augmentation of wealth, as if it luid been laid out, 
by the earner proprietor in extending the growth of 



It is perhaps not quite immaterial to observe, that 
the employment of the poor, in a (xnmtry not fully • 
cultivated, may be directal to the production of a pop- ' 
tion, at least, of the food which they will ccmsume; 
while, their tendency to encrease beyond the food 
will be checked by the scantiness of the recompence 
which they will recdve for their labour : for the em- 
ployment provided under the Poor Laws is usually- 
paid for, and certainly ought always to be paid for, at 
a rate o[ wages barely sufficient for subsistence. 



Mr. Davison has taken a view of the effect .of pa- 
lochial employment, which appears to me more cor- 
rect than that of the Committee, but is nevertheless 
one to which I am not prepared to subscribe. He ad- 
mits, in opposition to the Committee, that there may 
be a forced appUcation of funds, to the promotion of 
labour, which would otherwise have been inactive ; 
but he infers, from the superior enterprise of private 
l^ieculatprs, that " the sums transferred to the pa^ 
*' rochial fund by law, for the encouragement of^la- 
" hour, will soon beapplioi to less advantage, for that 
** given purpose, than they would have been under 
** thefreediscretionofthe proprietor or trader."* Tlie 
iiinds may be less productive to the parish, than to an 
individual, and less instrumental in extending tha 
particular branch of trade ; but, being quickly trans- 

* Davisow, p. 87* 
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ferred from one set of proprieton to another, fnnn 

the payers of rates, who are fumerii or tradesment- 
not to the ^upers, but to the fermm and tradeBinra^- 
into whose ^snids they nm from the paupers in a con^ ' 
t^ual stream ;' tJiese same fuods will . be perpetually 
re-appearing, in active and profitable employment, > 
with not less of addition to the public wealth, — I be- 
lieve with more, — than if without the intervening 
dtStribution among the poor, tfaey had &and their; 
own way in the .general ciiculation. > 

Z say therefore, that even a pauper, who, being 
employed in th^ rnanu&ctute of an 'article (if suc^ 
there be) for whichthe demand is necessarijy limitedi" 
puts out o£ empfoymehtthe ind^ndeot worftman-iiij 
that particular biBDch of trade, s^sothers.towork; in; 
~ other modes of employmeht, . and thns. rescues tbenr. 
irom the necessity of compulsory employment. The 
man whom he supplants, jf he cannot diange the di- 
rection of his labour, is put into the situation of a 
psiq>er,- so that as between th^n there is an jn}us- 
tiee, which we ought by all meansto avoid; bub 
the general ef^ct is', that the whole people whick 
wi0liu -otherwise consist of a portion of fidurishing^ 
atfd independetitiaboura^ and a: pOTtion of starvm^. 
indi^uals, cotit&ii^ a rediiced pbrtion of indfepen^ 
dent labburiers, a great portion of labouring pj^npev^' 
«id nobody staving. In thia way, the'poorer dashes; 
as >fre\l as the richer, contribute towards pretrenttng 
the starvation of the poorest. '■ : .■ " 

These observations are intended to apply to tvo 
fflily of the Prc^sition^ of theComihitteei ist^ That 
«v«y labouriiig -pauper puts a free labourer- caitiof 
Cinploy; and^ly. That the dietribution.of pcopert^ 
or inOolpe «nder the Poor Laws necessarily trads tq 
the dimintttion-of the ^eneral-«nouHt of Amds-appli- 
-cable to the support of labour ;; — ^both which proposi- 
tions, in the extent to which the Committee have 
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fwfeed th^, I venture to dispute. But I have not 
iutherto adverted to the forther proposition ; — ^that 
■.the. expectation of constant employment which the 
Poor Iaws hold out, acoelerates the multipKcation «f 
the pet^le, and diminishes their inducement to pro- 
.wdc agidast a redoetion in the demand for their la- 
bour ;— thuB deranging the natural order in Whidi the 
::6D|^iy =of kbourers would adjust itsdf to the demand, 
-ami rendering stiil mbre p^iii^l the process of adjust- 
jOBtit, heeessarily painful vi^n- there is a reduction of 
-demand. 

laiil have already Stated the doubts which -exist, as to 
Jhle e^ct of the Poor Laws in encfeasing the popuk- 
-liodj -Taut iiSrely, the tendency which they have tt> 
(tbflt effict, does not lie in thatipart of the system to 
-vrtiioh -the Gomihittee apply their observations; it 
ris.the.prpmisekimaintun the children, rather thto 
ihe iuulextalung to find iU-pud employment for the 
intai, that removes the labourer's natural apprehen- 
sion as to^die miseries which he may bring tlpon 
himsdf t^ niarri^. 

. But 1^ us consider the process by whicji the re- 
moval of this branch of the Poor Lews would effect 
4he nicer a^ustinent of the sup^y to the deihand.— 
;Inismuch as it would tend, in ctwnmon with other 
measures of restriction, to lessen the general P^ianoe 
■upon perodiial assistance, it m^ht c«tainly tJperate 
-fii j)roiiloting the prudential check, and inducing fru- 
-SfflhEbi^. - If fri^lity badiJ^een mwe pr«ral^t dar- . 
fog .tiie fast 25 years, apart of the present -'pressure 
-would haye been avoided, $ven though' the rapid pro- 
-gress of the popnlaticm had not been interrupted: 
tiiose who have been, during the greater part of th^t 
■period, pretty fully employwi, at good wages, would 
now have had wherewithal to maintain them, for a 
ON^ain time when out of work, or to mmntain them 
«ntirely in old age. And in pl-oportioh as prudence 
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had, during the last 15 yealFs of the period, checked 
■the encrease of the population, the pressure of the 
present times would have been less, and a much larger 
portion of comfort would have been enjoyed by the 
lower orders. Such are the natural consequences t^ 
those events which occasioned in this country, " fijr 
20 year* previous to 1814," as Mr. MaltktucAiserrts, 
" a v&y great demand for labour ;"• and as i must 
add« a'stilT greater demand fcH' fighting men and sea- 
men, and then almost suddenly put a stop to. bpth. 

Now, if on the other hand, the prudent indisposiT 
tion to " encreise their numbers" had during the first 
ten years of the period been paramount among thie 
people, the progress of great improvements might bavs 
been interrupted, our armies recruited with greater 
difficulty, and our ships less sufficiently manned>^ 
The child of a marriage contracted in 1793, : when 
the first embarkation for Hollaad seemed to indicate 
a demand for m<9i, may have boarded a French ship 
at Trafalgar in 1905, (m-. struck down a cuirassier at 
IVaterloo in 1815, — ^while one, bom under exactly 
similar circumstances in 1801, may have been at j^cf 
time of his shoit life any thing but a superfluous con- 
sumer of bread.' It is obvious, that no degree of 
foresight could have informed the parents of tne dif- 
ferent fortunes which awaited their diildren: it id 
sc^rC^ly less, undeniable, that no degree of prudence 
OT frugality, ^ther previous or subsequent to mar- 
riage, would have been suiHcient to protect the chil- 
.,dren:;i^nst the consequences of a change in the 
' politie^l or-comm^^)^ situation of the ooimlxy. A 
-man -ivho, being fuUy employed, at good wages, ob- 
Senifing an ■ encf ease of wealth and a demand for la^ 
rbfliir flU around hin>,'»nd having provided the means 
of establishing himself comfortably, marries a wife, is 
equally innoqent of offenoe, against " the simple poU- 

* MaUhm, Ad^tioiu 197. 
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^- cm of nature," and agsnist the more intricate coiw- 
mandments o£ artificial polity. Not even Mr. Mtd* 
thus requires more than " a f^r prospect of being able 
ff to maintain a family."* . Yetifsucfaamanhad for 
20 years displayed as mudi ihigality as is consisteirt 
vith decency and comfort, he could not have secured 
his of&pring, intimr tnanhoodf from the consequencaft 
c^ a reverse. Nor could he, who, having come to 
his bodily strength late in the period, had only for a 
short time the benefit of full employment, have pre- 
flerved himself for any considerable period from the 
necessity of soliciting relief. , 

. Had the fluctuations of war and commerce hap- 
pened ditlerently, so that the large demand for men 
had continued, we might now, instead of complain- 
ing of the improvidenceof- the poor in rearing a su- 
perfluous population, have been lifting up our voices 
in praise of those who, in the language of Mr. Pitt in 
1796, " having enriched their country with a numbur 
** (^children, have a claim upon its assistaace Jbr their 

I hiwe referred to the peculiu'ities of ]^£ times, 

bccauBethey afford an illustration upon a large scale of 
the doctrines which I inculcate ; but it is very import 
.tant to observe, that it is in the extent, and not in' Uie 
-n^ure of the misfortune, that the peculiarity of the 
crisis consists. What has now happened, at the samis 
time, as to almost every possible mode of employment, 
■is continually occurring in particular branches of in- 
-dostry, and ev^ts, as little susceptible of calculation 
by the workman as the most intricafe political com- 
bination, are from time to time brining upon indi- 
viduals and families, engaged in some particular puc 
suit or manufacture,' the same deprivation of the 
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I'of abtaming sabastmce -wBdi hnlatflfy fae- 
■&H6n. -so lai^ a portion of the pcOfrfe.* 

My deduction from all these consitkra'titnisis, dtA 
4f it be true, as in one sense it is» that the IdKmreiM 
te a body "alone have the|)owertoregi^ate tbesup- 
." fdy of labour,"'!' it is equally tme that tiiere aiie 
.^wither any gerteral princqilca nor any vi9tl3teoireiiij3r>- 
■etanceS, by which the regislatibn Can be goVehKii: 
-eadi man must be guided by a refetenoe . tb His 
ifOWa parUcular situatirai ; and a dedskm framed 
upon this reference does not neceaSarilyBCoonunodate 
itself to the general situation of the country ; but may 
4>ec^iooelly be pa-oduotire as -vft^ of pnbuc iito5&vex 
fiuenoe as of private misftry. 



Unless it be admitted that the g re ate r part of Uie 
Able-bodied persons, put out of employment, have 



f Beport p. 1 8. — The theory of the tendency of Wages to ap- 
portion themselveB to neceuitieg, potbed to the very ntnKMtex- 
taat, bannot joMify the coDcltnian, Ihal, in- tAe'abtdice'itfPoor 
,l^ws, the wdee» of labour wodd be HiCciettt to Edaiataio !9vfa 
tingle men in Ine contingeDcy of ascaaty andt^freajtRgdMnand} , 
it is only supposed tbiit, vhere there are improved habjti, the 
BOfpIy will not exceed the demand, becanse " popidatJon viHl 
^" never encreaie n far as to diminiii) ibe irate of. yiaf,e» bdo* 
/' what ii neceuary to maintain the labourer in comfott j" the 
guthor of this passage, — a writer jo general very candid find jadi- 
'cioas,^ — has wrought himtelf up to addine;, diat " the Itiourir 
-" muy Ihui ia iOm tb fiiKe the Jlxbig «fktsowri uiagei, hteavit 
,*' wUen th« siqtpl^ of food ii atattoDaryt tJ M't'/ t'efkMJ ■[;»» Ml- 
" seU" at what foini to slop ike supply of pecf^," Tbii bwuliafi 
'Vould not be accurate, if the labourers ^obgfituted a dehberatiw 
-cDDacil frar the purpose of this regnktioni because .tbe witdpia 
«¥Bn vi mck an ssEembly could Dither direct. nor fbrtMb ^e 
.courft of eventa, by which to ascertain the Mipply requi^ i.bqt 
even if the position were generally correct, it would be entirely 
tiseleag towards deciding upon what is eitler prudent or jostiJiable 
in the conduct of an individual labourer. -^-[See Buchanax't addi- 
tiooal volume to Smth't Wealth of Natfon*,: p. 4t'6.\ 
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brt)i^H!; thsfe« mitfortwies upon. diqinselTcs. bj. ibrift 
own improvidence, theirs is nat.thecfajjs.of paupen 
from ^vhich it is eminently just or fair to withdraw the 
bat^tsoCthc Poor Lan^, In tius, asweUas:in other 
partBof.the systeqi,it \vHtbe»Lpeiiient that some sudf 
i^iti^oii be "iibpofeediflsHiay convert the Poor.Laaea ■ . 
Mito..ui.ultiaaate-rtsort.'in>case of dire necessity, \a^ 
stwad d£. ti sar& rcliiiice.ui the -ordinal^ .ways bf.Tilb; 
and we,aBe;Bow.-to' eijqiiire whether either ctf..tijB 
ibodes . io: :wMdi the .Com mittse .propoide: to: tf&xiiiha 
giBKb^ ahsorplbiQiit of 'titis .part of.- tbe . Hw. . is: jtvtt-i 
iialil^andiuiyisable> - . ' . 

The first, si^gestiffli. is, that. " if > under fevourahle 
** .eiremoatancea of the cowifry, .the demand Jor. h^a 
'f bovr 3kauld be materially ' increased^ it might : be 
" exmisAy that^no person. should be, provided iwitU • 
** work-by the'parish, other than tkose'who dre.eh'ead^ 
*' «r;pf(m»rferf, and wholmigbt be p«^nitted tQconlif 
** nue until Uiey could provide for themselves." And 
tijieConunittee justify the miUness of this suggestion 
by a reference to "the provision which, they h^r^^ 
"-: pointed out for childreu whose parents cannot inainu 
'^..taiir tkem,'and aUofonsuch^ ire poor and iinpo^ 
« teht';'' by. wjlwch provisions " thelj^OuringcIaBB^ 
^ v^.Qoatiniie. to be, relieved .from the heaviest part 
'^.of ^ir neoessities.r . iUid tbey.ujqgeithat." ifanji 
^^ptFtioifi ot the general aDdindiEfriuitite relief .which 
*^ ia'iwiw; giwea-nuis'tofnEeessity be.withTheldv it.cait 
*'bie wiU)-Iidd'from,nonB by. whom. the prisraiicHj 
fVcddld Bo. welilb?. borne, a&.h^Jhase.tvko.are m,fka 
**>.JviUingbvOfketikharidsixcag^h"' Itis .ngoa,thifl 
Ia^.prinei|^le that the Gomiiuttee..propa£e; as,aa.ala 
teniativfc, ill ca^ " thechingebythfiir.firat^silggeefe 
^^ed ipeoirtqoa'ehpiild be ihou^. too .rapid," diM 
ffinonftsHduldibevprio^idpd withemployriietttwhaaro 
^^.betttfdeaLitbe agea <>f 'i& and 3b("-^-thft3g^'taJi)q 

- ., . ■■ r *-,jeport,, P.J8.: ;' ■ ' , -.' \ 
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idter^ after a lapse of time, until Uie obfeot sh&tt lie 
completely accomplished. 

The proposition for excluding new ai^Ucants for 
parodiial employment appears to |»vxxed upon an 
assumption, that parishes are in tjhe habit of giving 
permanent employ to labourers : the feet, howercr, 
probably is, tlutt the pari^ labourers are a body con- 
tinually fluctuating according to the variation tn the' 
demand for labour and the fortune of the individual' 
in procuring employment, and that the same man 
may be at some seasons of the year set to work fcv 
the parish, and at others by a private employer. 
Tha« would therefore be much difficulty in actinj^ * 
upon the proposed distinction, nor would it be at alt 
equitable to put those who may have contrived up to 
a certain period to maintdn themselves by indepen- 
dent exertion, upon a worse footing than those who 
have at once hopelessly cast themselves on the pari^. 

The equity of the other line of distmction sug'- 
gested, — namely, the age of the man, — is not more 
apparent. The case supposed is, a man's real inca- 
podty to procure food in return for the labour which' 
he is willing to give for it ; now though, the labour 
of a man " in the vigour of health md strength" ts 
more valuable than that of an older man, he can 
scarcely be said to be more able to bear the privation 
to which it is proposed to expose him, — the privation 
of the actual necessaries of life. Nor is there any 
thing in the situation of a man aged from 16 to 30 
whidi particularly points him out as the first to be 
abfflidoned to want : in time of war, the profes- 
sion of arms might fjurly have been proffered to hnn 
as a condition m maintenance by the public ; but, 
otherwise, his superior capability of labour will 
probably give him little advantage, because the em- 
ployea-s, by «^m the Poors' Rate is paid, will be 
naturally inclined to select those labourers who, i€ 
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Dot eaipbyed, would hare a daim upon the Rates.; 
namely those who have past the age of 30. 

It is urged, iil justification of the unfevoUnlble 
treatment of young and able-bodied men, that as pro- 
viaion will stiil be made for. the impotent and for the 
tAHdrea., " the labouring classes will continue to be 
" relieved from the heaviest part of their necessities :"• 
but how is the man of whom we are treating, . a sin- 
gle man, for, instance, of 21, affected by this com- 
passiopate attention to the wants of the improvident 
&ibsT ? He . has worked as .long as work was to be 
had — he has not been g^ilty.of an improvident mar- 
riage — he may have been sober, and even frugal', as 
well as industrious. There may be reasons gainst 
ydieving him ; but it is surely not one, that those 
who have had more opportunities for displaying pru- 
dence, and have in fact been more imprudent, find 
their necessities supplied. Nor is it quite consistent 
. with the o[Hnions wnich the Committee countenance 
ffli. the subject of population, tliat the ofl^n-ing of 
inprovident marriages should be the more favoured 
dftss. 

But it is said that these regulations are not to 
operate until the present scarcity of employment shall 
have passed away ; — when, " under favourable . cir- 
^' cumstances of the country, the demand Tor labour 
*' shall again be materially enlarged."f What is to 
be the proof of the favourable change contemplated ? 
It will scarcely be attempted to fix a period .of time; 
the existence of a renewed demand for labour will 
first become evident inthe discontinuance of the solici- 
tation for parish employ : thus -the' proposed restric- 



* Beport, p. \9; 
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tton will be inoperative untiit it becomes nnnecesaaty. 
In the present crisis it will be absolutely void of effect:- 
because we do not think it equitable or eicpedient to 
apply it to the existing generation. 

■ On what occasion, then, can such a restriction be 
more fitly enforced ? If there is any weight in what- 
has been said with respect to the causes of the distress' 
BOW in (joestion, the impossibility of avoiding it, and 
the innocfenct of its origin, there can be rio general 
difiererice,ine^uity,betweentho8ewhd are now thrown 
oiit f^ employment and thos6 who, from any iiuctua- ' 
tion, fthether national or peculiar, may be hereafter 
involTed in similar distress : among the individuals so 
situated there always will be, as there now are, re*-' 
aonable motives of distinction. To my mind, Aen,' 
the consequence occnrs, that, whetiter we look to a 
modification «F our no*r too extensive principle, or to 
its gradttal relinquishment, we ought to r^ulate 
our distribution of relief, not by the age of thtf 
poor man, his birth, or his parentage, but by hlff 
etmduct, and the source of his indiv^nal distress. 
Employment by the parish must not be a c^tailf 
reliance, or an inexhaustible resource ; but I bdieve 
that we may safely and beneficially and kudaUy en- 
jgage, diat no man, whiose misfortunes are unavoid- 
»bie, or but slightly tinctured vrith blame, shall want 
the opportunity of excVwnging his labour for neces- 
sary food. 

The experience of thfe last three years has been ad- 
duced in proof of the impracticability^ as well as of 
thefeilure, of our promise " to maintain and find in 
** employment those wlioare unable to support them- 
" selves or their families." • To me this recent expe- 
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mnce appears, rather toafForda.proof of.theefiicacy 
of our Poor f^aws. It is true, I fear, that " m^ny 
" almost starving families have betn found in Lon-t 
" don and other great towns," and tliat srjme, .perhaps ■ 
" many, parishes have been unable to raise the neces- 
'< sary assessments :" these facts exhibit .the inade- 
quacy of our machinery more than, the faultiness pf 
our principle or theimpractiaibibty of our op^ation.' ^ 
For it can scarcely be doubted, but that if personal 
property were assessed throughout the kingdom (and 
such is indeed the law), neither of these nv^cbiefs 
would have occurred, exqqjt in as fai- n?, in.po very 
jCjitensive an arrangement of i:elief, ;there mi^t have 
been mismanagement or omission. Even as, to some 
of the parishes most miserable a^d oppresi^, an asy 
sessment, difFera^ilyiramedi of property lying within 
the parish would have been suihcient ; as to others 
^ rate l^vied.upon the property of persons resident or 
concerned in the parish ; and as to all, an assessment 
les^ local and peculiar, would have j>^ovided for ail 
.pauper claimants, without that $ever^ pressure upQU 
.small householders which has actviatly been felt. The 
.expediency of an alteration or extension of the.assess- 
in^C is another question ; but if it be admitted that by 
these means we could haye.preveqted these failures in 
the recent emergency, and that that emergency was 
not of rare occurrence, it cannot 1^ said that the 
Poor Laws are, in principle, incapable of execution. 

In this view, it is not important whether the relief 
has consisted in unconditional money payments, or 
in employment provided and paid for by the parish. 
Mr. Malthus, &r from concurring in the maxim of 
the Committee, — that every man so employed thrusts 
another out of work, strongly recommends, that, 
for avoiding the bad moral effects of idleness, we 
should continue to find such modes of employment 
" as will not interfere with existing capitals;" and he 
N2 
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even reckons among these '* almost every sort of la- 
" hour upon the land, which could be camel on by 
" public subscription ;"• and notwithstanding the evil 
tendency of such practices in impoverishing the coun- 
try and encreasin^ public distress, he does not think 
.that they will finally interfere with the gradual ad- 
justment of labour and population, but that in a fevr 
years the country wU have retumeti to a natural and 
healthful state-t . , - . . 

It would be taking a most unfair advantage of the 
highly candid admissions of Mr. Malthus not to add, 
that this return to health will, in his opinion, operate 
through the diminution of marriagesand births, andah 
encrease of deaths, which naturally attend periods of 
redundant populaticm. These natural consequences, 
he thinks, very correctly, will not be entirely coun- 
teracted by the Poor Laws. If I venture to ^ffer 
from Mr. Malthus, it is as to the undertaking of tht 
Poor Laws in this respect; he seems to think that 
they profess to remove all natural pressure, and su- 
persede all human suflerings. I r^rd them as pro- 
mising only to mitigate me pressure, and, in the 
words which he uses, *• to spread the evil over a 
*' larger surfece, in order that its violent* on par- 
*' ticular parts may be so mitigated as to be made. 
*' bearable by all."' 

A aseful question as to the emergency of 1813, 
and one on which an opinion fi-om Mr. Malthus would 
be highly valuable, is this ; — Has the operation of tlie ■ 
Poor Laws been greater, in occasioning, or in mitigat- 
ing, the miseries of tluU period? I feel, I confess, 
little difficulty in answering this question. Making • 
some allowance for the, eflect of those Laws upon 
population (but not much, for there has been a genu- 
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ine and efftetua! demand); admitting their eflect in 
lowering wages, and still more in discouraging frugal 
habits, I should not doubt but that the course, of 
public events would alone have generated a very great - 
^lortion of the distress which we have actually wit- 
nessed, and more particularly of the'Tiatiire imme- 
diately under our view, the wapt of employment. 
■And I apprehend that ho man can contemplate with 
■cpn^ladency the situation in which the country would 
■faave stood, if, during the existence of one half of that 
(^stress, there had been no public provision' for re- 
lieving it. In a district in which one thousand indi- 
viduals, of industrious hahits, have now been inca- 
pable of earning' bread, it would be" indeed a largHe 
allowance to say that five hundred ' would, under 
another system, have been exempted from that. ex- 
tremity of distress. Could we nave left even the 
remainder ta private charity, or would we have seen 
them Starve ? 



If we cannot abandon the principle of maintaining 
the able-bodied poor when put of employ, it behoves 
us 'to consider, in what method it may be afforded 
jvith the least of public inconvenience. 

Notvyithstanding all that has been urged by the 
' CcMnmittee against the employment of paupers, I pre- 
sume that it will be deemed advisable to maintain the 
rule, that no person,' able to work, shall have relief, 
on 'his own account, otherwise than upon the condi- 
tion of work. At least, that the parish shall have a 
power of exacting reasonable labour from any man to 
whom they grant relief. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
make any enactment upon this subject, for I appre- 
hend that no Magistrate would make an order for 
pecuniary relief, in behalf of a man to whom an Over- 
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a«er had tendered' employment at such wa^^es as 
would, however scantily, sub^st him. 

The grant of this scanty and conditional relief 
must, accprding to the course of reasoning which I 
have pursued, be the general rule, subject neverthe- 
less to exceptions with a view to the jnoral discrimir 
nation whidi the Committee reoammend.. We must 
be governed in the administration of our rdiefby the 
previous habits and conduct of the Man ; thus at- 
tempting to avoid the waste of public money upoo 
undeserving objects ; and ultimately to effect a more 
important reformation, by des^oying the, reliance 
upcm relief as a matter of course, and thus inducing 
migality and nrtuous demeanor. 

With this view, the Committee suggest tiiat-^ 
" Where the party is in present want, Jrom having 
'■" squandered away earnings that would have (fgbrded 
" ample meaTis/or the support of a family, thaeshotjiid 
** beapower to advance such sums as may be neo^sgry 
" for the immediate support of the family, by weuf y 
, " ioasn ori^j to be repaid by tJistalmenis, according to 
'* the discretion of the S^ect Vestry or Mj^istrates."* 
In this suggestion the Committee appear to have re- 
ferred to the mmntenance, of children, but it is at 
least equally applicable to the case of a single man in 
want of employment ; in his case indeed, it is more 
probable that the earnings, for instance, of the Sum- 
mer should have been sufficient to provide for the 
dead months of Winter also. In fact, for thepresrait 
purpose^ there, ous^t to be little distinction between 
the single man and the father of a &mily ; if the, ca^e 
of the childsen is disposed of according . to the 
suggestions of the Committee^ the &th» will be 
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r^;ar^d as solicitiag relief for hiimelf only, or at 
most for himself and his wife ;— what follows, there- 
fore, will relate equally to the single man, and the 
married imm conaidered as independoit of his fiunily. 

It mi^t po3Bibly be expedient to go further than 
the Committee ; — ^nd to give to Parishes or Justices 
a discretionary power of withholding relief altogether 
irom one Who had not only been improvident, but 
dUsc^ute and vicious, or of giving such relief only as 
to a criminal ; but the practical difficulties would be 
great ih the way of Sildi an enactment. Mr. fl^hit- 
bnad* had a proposition of this nature, the effect of 
which was, that, in addition to beidg HaUe to a hadget 
a person " who had reduced himself to want by idler 
*' ness or extravagance" nlight' be committed to the 
House of Correction. It has been dsewhere pro- 
posed, tliat bad diaracter, evidenced by legal convic- 
tion (rfany offence against the law, should destroy a 
inan's claim to tiie benefit of the Poor Laws j but 
perhems any such exception is obje<Aionab!e3 aa having 
a tendency too strongly to ccmflrm a bed rule. - Re- 
lief under the Poor I^ws ought not to be deemed a 
A^nchse of which it is punidiment to be deprived, 
bat rather adi^face to whidi it is almost punish- 
ment to be redaced. 

All these su^;esttons adopt the gtwt cS relief as 
the rule, and the refusal as the exception ; but it- 
may be worthy of consideration, whether we could 
not provide employm«it in alt casea of innocent mis- 
fmtune, without sul^ecting ourselves to the necessity 
of trtoting the profli^te as criminals ; — in other 
words, \dhether we may not reverse the tule and 

* S« hi« Speech of igth FebnwiT, 1807, pp- 9'0-'( a""* **« 
,lhe propcMd daiise ill p. 83—4 of bii BUI, a> pablished by 
Bidgwa]'. 
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' marking the worst for punishment. 

Upon thU ide£(, the obligation, if such it be, uhd^ 
which paiishes now lie, to find employment for able- 
l>odicd m?p, would cease, after a very short notice ; 
and they would not be compellable to give any relief irt 
money ; the ordinary and incpnsiderable inequdities 
between demand aijd supply, would be left to operate 
Upon the population, with the hope that they would 
Hot be of more frequent occurrence, or of longer dura- 
tion, than to admit of being provided against by the, 
frugal, and that the worst characters would feel most, 
heavily the pressure <rf wanL 

. But, if there should be a scarcity of employmenti' 
notCH^ously general, or manifestly great in a pecu- 
liar line of occupation, measures would be taken, 
by the State, in the first case, and by Counties and 
Parishes in the other, -to set on foot such works of 
public utility, upon a scale adequate to the emer- 
gency, as might require the greatest proportion of 
manual labour without interfering with private capital 
or industry. The wages must be very low, and the 
work generally such, as to experiaice little inctm- 
venience from a suspension, so that an encreased de- 
mand for labour would shew itselfy not in rising 
wages upon these public works, but in withdrawing 
.the labourers from them. ... 

In the case, recently experienced, of general dis- 
tress, consequent upon political arrangements, much 
of the work might be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and the expence divided between the national 
and provincial funds, as well that local properly 
might not be too heavily burthened, as because the 
works themselves would be intended for national 
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ilse M ornament. Other works, npon a smaUer 
scale, and more local in flicir utility, but Beyonit 
liw scope of a parochial speculation, might be un- 
dertafceh' by Counties or Cities ; -and in this case 
ftJo, the expence would be divided between the ■ 
Osmnfy Rate, t» Which every paiish contributes, and 
the levies of the particular parishes or districts of 
- which the labourers are employed, or which are more 
peculferly interested in the work. Parishes them- 
i^lVes, instead of providing; employment, often nearly 
useless ift itself, simply as an excuse for giving re- 
lirf to every applicant, would in like manner under- , 
take sQcIv works upon the roads or other local con- 
cerns, as would employ a gr^t part of their superffu- 
<>us labourers, — ^but these men would be regularly 
hif^, and- a prefereiice Would be given to the more 
reputeble characters; 

The points of difference between this plarr, and tfier 
present system, would be these : — 'in the first place, 
thfe burthen of tfce rates would be somewhat less par- 
tialfy felt, withouf the drdin&n' objectionableness df 
assessing dther than the local funds. Secondly, The 
Tfork; wotjM' be soch as it is desrrabfe to have p^i"- 
forlhcd, and iro greater number of haiidk wduld bd 
employed tflan such as would be realfy useful ; hit 
tfjinfly, and principally, theitf would be a fecility in 
making the- desired aist<rimriiati6n, inasmuch nOt 
otlity^as highly disreputAIte persons would be rejected' 
at first, \mt those whose conduct should be subse- 
quently bad would be dismissed. 

The great diiBculty would be in apportioning the 
extent of the works to the necessity of the case, so as 
that employment might be found for the greater por- 
tion of the people. In the present, or if I may call 
it so, .the late emergency, a very great proportion of 
the works ought to have been undertaken by the 
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State t which, in furtherance of the scheme, ought 
to abstain , in times of war and great demand for men, 
from all works not necessarily connected with de- 
fence, so as that the more pacific operations might 
come to the relief of the nuoierous individuals whom 
the termination of a war will never fail to throw out 
of employ. 

The great insufficiency of Chubcres appears to 
point out at the present moment, an extensive and 
useliil source of employmait, in which the national 
and local funds may with great fitness be combined.* 
The erection of schools, the improvement of roads, 
the construction even of works of ornament or 
triumph, might, as I concdve, if care were taken to 
proceed upon them only when labour is too cheap, fur- 
nish usefiil employment to those who are sufferers by 
the cessation of former exertions> without leading to 
a simitar reverse. 

There may perhaps be a difficulty, in regard to 
those artisans and manufacturers, whose habits have 
unfitted them for ordinary labour, and who could not, 
without great injury to other manufiicturers, both 
masters and workmen, be employed in their former 
occufMtions. However desirable, therefore, it might 
be to supersede entirely, by ample provision of usefiil 
employment, the necessity of giving pecuniary relief 
to men able to work, it may possibly be found that 
a power of ordering such relief, limited as will be 
stated hereafter, must still be left in force. 



* I am exUemelj happj, that the state of the place* of public 
-Worship has been recommended to Parliament by the Prince Be* 
gent j aod I hope that the arrangement wiU be not leu effectnat 
in supporting the iiidiutry of tlte people than ia'tostenc^ their 
religious feeUngs. 
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In this branch of the Law as in the allowances for 
children, the most effectual limitation, with a view to 
lessening the assessments, wouUl be, that the relief, 
whether in money or wages, should not rise inde- 
finitely with the price of bread. But I hope and 
believe, that it will not be necessary to resort to so 
Strong a measure. 
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SECTION VII. 



I'Urtker observations upon the subjectt qf the two PtV" 
ceding sections; and especially on the connection be- 
tween Wages and Poor Rates. 

In noticing the iniluence which the Poor Laws are 
said to have upon the wages of labour, I have refer- 
red to it only as resulting from their e^ct upon 
population: but the intimate connection which sub- 
sists, under the present system of adniinistration, be- 
tween wages and parochial pay, naturally suggests 
the belief, that the one of these sources of income 
will be more ample in proportion as the other is more 
narrow,' — although the numbers of the people should 
remain the same. 

I do not know whethw any man carries this opi- 
nion to the extent of believing, that the refusal of 
relief in addition to earnings, would, at this time, 
occasion a sufficient rise in wages ; but " it is 
" quite certain," says Mr. Maltkus* that " during 
*' the war, when the demand for labour was great arid 
" encreasing, nothing but the practice of paying a 
*' considerable portion of what ought to be the wages 
" of labour out of the parish rates, could have pre- 
** vented the wages from rising fully in proportion to 
*' the necessaries of life, in whatever degree these 
** necessaries might have been raised by taxation." I 
am extremely desirous of concurring in this opinion. 
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because it would suggest the means of avoiding, uptMi 
a future occasion, that great en<^ease of Poors' Rates 
which has, in our times, accompuiied a rise in prtoes ; 
but I fear that the proposition is somewhat too largely 
stated. 

To what period the mixture of relief with wages 
is to be traced, I have not the means of ascertaining: 
la a limited d^ee, it must have been coeval with 
the allowances in reject of children; avid I know 
that intelligent magistrates, whose experience extends 
beyond the commencement of the French war, have 
declared that it was the practice at all times within 
their memory, to regulate parish relief by the eam^- 
ings of the labourer, and the number of his children. 
But it is generally understood, that the practice be- 
came extensive, and assumed the systematic form 
in which we now see it, in the year 1705 and 179O j 
a period in which the price of the necessaries of life 
were raised, in an almost unexampled proportion, 
perhaps by a combination of causes, but principally 
by a real scarcity of com.* 

I presume that Mr. Malthus would not contend, 
that in the absence of the Poor Laws, there would 
have been, at that period, a temporary rise Qf wages, 
sufficient to provide the labourers with a sufficiency of 
bread : he probably holds, that the temporary distress 
would, in a degree, have been mitigated by private 
benevolence, or possibly, by some public measure ap- 
plicable to the emergency, and would in some d^ree 
have had the natural and fatal consequences of 
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femine ; but that the ordinary rate of wages would 
have risen, in proportion to average prices: — the rise 
would have been proportioriate to the encrease of 
prices occasioned hy taxation, or other artificial 
causes, but not to the encrease arising from scarcity 
in particular seasons. 

It has been said, that the doctrine of demand and 
Supply, as applied to the wages of labour, is qualified 
by another principle, which fixes the compensation 
for each man's labour at the sum which is necessary 
for his subsistence. Mr. Malthm, I think, does not 
embrace this opinion, since he limits the tendency of 
wages to accommodate themselves to prices, to a state 
of progressive demand; and from the proposition so 
limited, and applied to single men only, it seems im- 
possible to dissent. To that point, generally speaking, 
wages did actually rise, andat that point, I believe, and 
somewhat beyond it, during the continuance of the 
WW, wages remained. I will not say that there were not, 
during the war, instances in which permanent allow- 
ances were made by the parish to a single man in full 
work ; but J am satisfied that by far the greater por- 
tion of these allowances, I might say very nearly the 
whole, was occasioned by the children of the labourer. 
Now, my difficulty is, in convincing myself that the 
rise would, under any situation of the Law, have been 
sufficient for the miuntenance of a family. Mr- 
MaUhus might urge, by way of demurrer, that this is 
an irrelevant consideration, because, unless the wages 
were sufficient, the families ought not to have existed; 
— the wages must regulate the size of the families. I 
will not revert to the questions of the expediency or 
effect of discouraging marriage, but I cannot by any 
means think it probable, that wages would have fixed 
themselves at the rate of sufficiency for a family of 
the aver^ numberv It seems to me, that there 
would have always been such a proportion of unmar- 
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lied i^licants for labour, as would liave tended to 
keep down the rate of wages, notwithstanding the 
competition of the married men. Mr. fVeyland re- 
gards the apportionment of relief to the size of the 
Sunily,. as the contrivance by which wages have 
been prevented from rising beyond the subaist-' 
ence of a single man ; and be applauds, on .that very 
ground, the ramily scale ; in this applause I can by no 
means concur ; I regard it as a severe injitstice upon 
the single labourer, to deprive him of that recom- 
pence for hislabour, which his own choice of a mode' 
-of life, and the state of the market for labour, would 
naturally afibrd him. What Mr. JVeyland considers 
as an advantage, I regard as one of the vilest mis- 
chiefs of the system. 

Mr. Maltkus observes, that '' in those parts of 
*' Great Britain where this practice prevailed the 
*' least, the wages of labour rose the most. This 
" was the case in Scotland, and in some pauls of the 
" North of England, where the improvement in the 
" condition of the labouring classes, > and their en* 
" creased command over the necessaries and ccHive- 
" niencies of life, were particularly remarkable." It 
is here very diiHcult to apportioa cause and ef&ct. 
The rise of wages in the North may have arisen froiA 
the peculiarly nourishing state of the manufactories in 
that part -of the country, the nature of the occupa- 
tions of tlie people, which are such as to obtain great 
wages, and in some degree perhaps from the more 
frugal habits of the peojde. These causes may have 
precluded the necessity of a resort to the pariah ; and 
that they were the causes, and not the enects, seems 
probable from the increase of the parochial allow- 
ances which has lately occurred. The scale of in-* 
come, prevalent in the South, has perhaps not found 
its way .into the northern counties, but the practice 
«f making pecuniary allowances, proportioned to the 
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earmnis and size «^ the family, is not uiduiown m 
those ffistricts, arid has come pretty laigely into use 
within' the late period of EtagnatiOn. 

It is. indeed unnecessary to ^>eGulate upon what 
would hare been the restA df a diileFent coarse of 
polity, if a(k}pted many years ago; it is admitted by 
earory body^ that we cannot iiota expect that viges 
vomd accommodate themselTes- to necessities ; not 
only beeaose the cootBary system is too deeply rooted, 
but because there is not now that enereasing, - er even 
snilident, demand, whioh is essential to t^t expec- 
tation^ Nevertheless, we ought always to keep in 
view the den rableness of making W£^es more equal to 
the necessities of the poor, and- of diseonnecting- 
them entirely from the Poors' Rates. Unfortunately, 
our attemj^ must be made under very unpropitiou» 
carcumstaices ; at a period in which, owing to a de- 
crease in the demand for labourers and workmen, the 
parochial pcoportion of the recompence for labour has 
befin rapidly encreasing iqion the wages paid by the 
employer'; — nntil, as we have been credibly informed, 
ixL one- parish in the agricultural Ooiinty of Suffolk^ 
waged have been reduced to sia>pent:e per day, or three 
ak^Soffs per week', and f^lowarrceSj making up the in- 
COTDc to twenty-^ve and thirty shillings, are paid out of 
tbenites:^ I cannot, however, mention thiscuribus 
fact, without offering one explanation of it, whirfi 
has perh^ bewi overiocA.ed; We speak of it, as the ' 
v£f«± of a combination among the formers, to- relieve' 
therasdves, at^e expence of the payers of rates goie-f 
rally, fcbm » part' of the wages which, iii the ordi- 
nary a>mwcrf their ' buMiiess, th^ ought to have' 
paid to the'laboarars wh<Mn they employ. But, al-' 



* 7bisfact wan. menikmed it!rtke<H«]wef Commons, on'tlie 
34 a£H)ircii, by Mr. Franiland Lmii. , ^ 
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though not acqu8tnted with the circumstances of this 
particular parish, I have little doubt but that this 
arrangement is part of a scheme for employing and 
maintaining a// the labourers in the parish. In 6ome 
places this is effected, by leaving the labourers ordi- 
narily employed by the farmers to their own earnings, 
OT assisting theni only for their children, and wholly 
employing, upon parish pay, all those who cannot 
obtain work from the farmers. Here, it seems, (Ul 
the labpurers are quarterpd upon the farmers, who 
thus employ a great number of men at very low 
wages, instead of hiring that which they want, at 
the ordinary rate. The result, as to the burthen upon 
the Poors' Hates, is much the same in both cases j the 
Suffolk mode has this one recommendation, that it is 
more litely to s^t every body upon usefiil work; 
but, upon the balance, it is to b^ condemned, as ex- 
tending and perpetuating the mixture of relief and 
wages. It familiarizes every labqurer with parish pay; 
and it deprives the industrious and skilful man of the 
superior chance which he has, of being aelected and 
well paid by a discerning master.* 

"Without laying stress uppn the case of the parish 
in Suffolk, which is probably one of rare ocpurrence, 
it is certain that in parishes in which th«*e are houses 
or any other assessable property, unconnected with 
land, a combination among farmers to make up the 
wages from the rates, operates ^vith great injustice 
upon, those who pay rates -but employ no labourers. 
It is remarkable, that when first the scale of relief, 
graduated according to the earnings Of the labourers 
and the siae of the family, was adopted by the Magi- 
strates of Berkshire, it was proposed to accompany it 



* Ai to the evils of pauing labourers opon the f^riaeii for em- 
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by a regulation fixing the minimum of wages.* Such 
a regulation is objectionable upon all general princi- 
ples, and altogether inadmissible; but it was, perhaps, 
not unnaturdly proposed, when it was' determined so 
largely to supply the deficiency of the compensation, 
p^d by the rarmer, for work done upon his Einn. 

If, according to the suggestions in the last Section, 
an extensive system of public works, or parochial em* 
ployment were to be adopted, it might be' perhaps 
useful to fix, by authority of the Magistrates, not the 
minimum but the maximum of the wages to be g^ven 
to the workmen. This maximum would naturally 
become the minimum of wages for private employ. 

It has been suggested, that it might be expedient 
to enact, that pariaies should not be at liber^ to give 
relief to any person who is in the receipt of wages; 
so that the labourers would be divided into two classes, 
those who wholly mdntain themselves, and those 
who are wholly manbuned by the public. This pro^ 
posal is obviously impracticable at present, because 
while there is a redundant supply of labourers, it 
would throw all the Others of families upon the pa- 
rish, unless a swarate provision be made for the main- 
tenance of children; but, with that qualification, it 
may be highly fit to be adopted: and I know of 
nouiing more likely to restore to the wages of labour' 
a more natural character. It can hardly fail to raise 
them to what are sufficient for a single man, and 



* Eden, I. 576,— This propagition " was rejected by a consi- 
■' derable majority." The scde of relief adopted apon thii occa- 
sion )■ given in the tame book, with tome remarks, ibewing ths 
exlravagance and partiality of Uie rates allowed. The Committee 
seem not unreasonably [p. I6.] to apprehend, that the sreat r&- 
duclion of wages, and thepracticeof adding to them by uie Poors* 
Bates, may suggest the revival of the laws for regulating wages. 
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would have at l^st a tendency towards accommodat- 
ing them to the wants of a family not unusually bur- 
thensome. 

I should not think it b^ond hope, that by a com- 
bination of the Committee's suggestion relative to 
the separate maintenance of the children, with a 
prohibition of the partial relief of able-bodied poor, 
^d a regulation of parochial work, we might put ah 
end to the mixtureof relief with wages, and do some- 
thing towards rendering the wages more adequate 
to their purpose. 



The mode and degree in which pauperism is en- 
creased, and the comforts of the lower orders dimi- 
nished, by taxation, are points of curious and difficult 
enquiry. When, in the preceding Section, I ascribed 
to the public expenditure, supported by taxation, a 
tendency rather to augment than lessen the collective 
wealth of the nation, I certainly did not mean to 
assert, that the rapid and forc«l circulation of pro- 
perty and income, which occurs in such a state of 
things, is unattended with injury to individuals. I 
would not make that assertion, even of the most 
equal system of taxation which can be imagined,— 
still less of any which has hitherto been devised. 
But the question now is, whether this injury falls 
upon the poorer classes, so as to encrease that pro-, 
portion of them, which cannot be- subsisted without 

rtuitous assistance. Now, although a large pub- 
expenditure, creating an encreased demand for 
labour, operates directly m favour of the lower ordersi 
by giving additional value to the commodity in which 
tney abound and deal ; yet the profuseness of that 
expenditure, and still more the process of taxation by 
which the means of conducting it are collected in the 
bands of Government, have,, on the other hand, a - 
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tendency to enhance the price of those articlea which 
. are necessaryto support their power of labouring, 
and even their lives. The question therefore is, 
whether the additional compensation which, under 
an encreased demand^ the labourers obtain, is or is 
not equivalent to the addition thiis made to the price 
of necessaries. Mr. Malthus deems it certsdn, that 
but for &a artificial interference, the wages would 
rise in a county so situated, in such a degree as to 
place the labourer iii as good a situation, as if neither 
taxation nor the encreased demand had occurred. He 
assuredly does not under-rate the tendency of the 
supply of- labourers to encrease the demand ; hut he 
attributes a more powerful effect to the expenditure 
in encreasing the demand, and its proportion to a 
growing supply, — than he ascribes to the expenditure 
and taxation in raising prices. 

I doubt, whether eveii under what would be styled 
a state of encreasing demand, — such, for instance, 
85 that particular period to which Mr. Malthus reHerSf 
his position ought to be received without much quali- 
fication, because the encrease scarcely ever is, — and 
certainly in that period was not,— uninterrupted]y,and 
in all itsbranches,,progressive. Great occasional fluc- 
tuations are incident to all great exertions, and cer- 
tainly did occur within the last twenty-five years, so 
that during its continuance there Were many periods 
m which, the demand retrogading on different points, 
wages neither did preserve, — nor would have pre- 
served, if there had been no Poor Laws, — -their equal 
relation to the necessaries of life : since the rise of 
prices al*ays occurs more rapidly, and disappears more 
slowly, than the advance of wages. 

It can therefore hardly be doubted, btit that "lh« 
events — ^which caus^ " the wealth, as well as the 
" population of the country to encrease at a faon 
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«* rapid rate than was ever e^jerienced before;"* had 
at the ^Die time an efiect in^nereastng pauperism ; — ^ 
it is impossible to estimate the. compfuative force with 
wluch me two tendeacjes .operated. 

If upon the partial and occasional fluctuations (^ 
this improving period, the number of paupers was 
auigmentedbytheetFects of taxation, it is catain that 
the termination ,of tlie war jH'odnced a fluctuation (^ 
the same nature, but infinitely more eiljensive;— # 
much of the result of taxation and prc^se expen- 
diture remained, with less of the counteracting ten- 
dencies. The lessened dranand for labourers, and the 
consequent fall in wages, have not been accompanied 
by a corresponding fall of prices; and inasmtidi as the 
measures of public flnance have tended to raise those 
prices, they must be reckoned among the causes of 
the inadequacy of wages, and encrease of pauperism. 

Taxation, moreover, tends, at the moment of un- 
favorable fluctuation, to tlie encrease of poverty, in 
the class immediately above the labourer ; at such a 
crisis, the direct taxes, and the encreased price of con- 
. sumable commodities, operate with disproportionate 
violence in reducing that class to poverty, and dete- 
riorating the condition of its dependents; many of the 
counteracting tendencies are at the same time neariy 
dormant. In the late instance, however, the fall in 
the prices of some of the necessaries and comforts 
of lif^ which occurred at the same period, did certainly 
mitigate the injurious effects of the decrease of demand 
whidi occaaoned it.— There is indeed, through- 
out the whole system, an opposition of tendencies, 
of continually varying force; but it can hardly be 
denied, that at this mtunent, or, at least, very 



* Malthas, AdditioDBj p. 15Q. 
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recently, the eflfects of taxation in mcreasing pau- 
perism, have been more apf»rent than those of 
the eiqienditure in augmenting wealth. I think 
it necessary to make this remark, lest what I 
have said in the preceding Section should be con- 
rtrued as denying altogether the unfevourable opera- 
tioa of taxes upon the poor. But it would be very 
erroneously concluded, that a reduction of the public 
expenditure and a repeal of taxes, would now dimi- 
nish the number of paupers : it is probable that the 
procedure would have a contrary efrect ; the diminu- 
tion of taxes Would work very slowly indeed in lower- 
ing pria>8, while the alto^tion of the course in which 
their produce is now expended, would deprive, with 
injurious rapidity, a vast numb^ of persons of sources 
oi income, which would not, with equal speed, be com- 
pensated to them, or transferred to other hands. 



Among the means, by which to remedy the evil 
actually experienced by a redundant population, emi- 
gration has naturally been mentioned ; and there can 
be no doubt but that, as a temporary resource, it 
might be very usefiil as well to the whole nation as to. 
indinduals. But it does not appear to me, that the 
State is now in a condition to flay to the People, " you 
** cannot be fed within your own country, and there^ 
" fore some of you must necessarily depart." In the 
remarks which I have incidentally made upon the 
disproportion which must frequently occur between 
population and employment, 1 have but slightly no- 
ticed Mr. Maltkus's doctrine, as to ttie tendeuCT of 
the population to encrease beyond the food r^sea for 
thar support: nor shall Inow advert to it farther than 
to observe, that the existence, at any particular period, 
of a population excessive as compared with the op- 
' portunities of obtwiing food in exchange for labour, 
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does not prove that the population is ezces»ve as 
compared with the food, 'which is, or might be, raised 
for the whole people: now, whatever may be thought 
of the policy of encour^HK the cultivation of the 
If^ge tracts of land which still remain uncultivated, 
I think that their existence takes away our rig^t to 
adopt the possibility of emigration, as a reason for 
withholding support from the people. It may be 
true, that in the earlier ages, the people of the world 
^r^ themselves, from time to time, here and ther^ 
over the surface of the earth, as they found it .pos- 
sible or easy to obtain subsistence; but in the state 
of society in which we live, ' and now that natioiiat 
divisions are marked by strong local barriers, that 
continual separation Would be quite inconsistent with 
our character as an individual state. We may &irlj 
give encouragement to emigration, but we cannot 
justly prescribe it, until the surface of our country 
shall have become demonstrably inequable of support- ' 
ing the people, who are willing for that purpose to 
bestow meir labour upon it.* 



* See unM peitioeat remarks upon tbii nl^ect, in a letter 
from the Ber. George Ghver to Mr, a>ke, of Norfolk, p- B-^ 
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SECTION vni. 



Of the reli^ of the Std, Jged, and Impotent. 

If the Poor Laws were altogether aholished, it is 
probable that cases of distress arising from sickness, 
great age, or natural infirmity, would be eflectually 
relieved by jMivate benevolence, and in some degree^ 
by the relations of the distressed person. Never- 
theless, as these are cases which naturally excite com- 
passion, itis not suiprising that persons very desirous 
of cutting off other br3n<4ie8 of the system are willing 
joiA anxious to preserve this one. The truth is, 
that in this head of relief, there are several pecu- 
karitiee, very distinguishable, and justifying various 
modes of treatment. 

Tlie general principle upon which Poor Laws are 
condemned, if pushed to the fullest extent, would 
militate against the systematic undertaking to alle- 
viate any of the sufierings incident to human na- 
tore ; first, because those sufferings are among the 
means by which the excessive population is checked; 
and, secondly, because it is deemed unjust to tax 
property for the supply of necessities, which ought 
«ther to have been provided against by the suf- 
ferer, or to be relieved by his natural relations ; and 
thirdly, perhaps, because of the tendency of all syste- 
matic assistance to discourage foresight and industry. 
It is, however, not probable that any pn^Kisition 
will be made for acting to the extremity of these 
' principles ; or that any thing will be attempted at 
present beyond the prevention of abuse. 
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The casual and temporary sickness of an able-bo- 
died man is in &ct an essentially different case from 
that of a temporary deprivation of work. The dis- 
tress is, on the one hand, more pitiable, inasmuch as 
it cannot be removed by any possible exertion, not 
even by the emigration of the sufferer; but on the 
other hand, it less necessarily calls for relief, because 
it is much more susceptible of previous provision. 

The loss of usual earnings, however, is not the 
only ccmsequence of sickness; medical assistance and 
medicines, which would otherwise bring a heavy 
charge upon the labourer, may certainly be supplied 
.without any ill effect. With respect to tihese, it is 
not very important whether we make any new pro- 
vision or not; as long as any Poor Laws continue, 
this application of them cannot be productive of evil ; 
on the other hand, no part of them is more likely to 
'.be fully and even advantageously replaced by private 
charity.. ; 

Generally speaking, the illness of the wife or child 
would not deprive the family of any part of its in- 
come; where, however, there have been habitual 
earnings by the wife, a pecuniary allowance would be 
equally proper in her case as in that of the husband. 
A sick child, of whatever age, dqjendent upon the pa- 
rent, might assuredly have medical aid, — the question 
of its maintenance would depend upon the decisbh 
adopted as to the maintenance of children generally. 

Some distinction however may be made in favor of 
children, afflicted from birth or infancy, with any 
lasting infirmity. Adults permanently disabled by 
' any accident or severe illness, have a no less fordble 
ct^m upon our compassion; and though s(»nething 
might possibly be s^d in point of princip^ against tak- 
ing the burden of such persons from their natural re- 
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tations, itwHl jmAaMy be thought inexpedrent ta 
make any alteration in the existing law wrth respect 
to them, of whidi indeed, the iU consequence cannot 
be matertaii 

Mr. Davison, though unfriendly to the Poor Laws 
in general, and unwilling to admit of systematic relief 
in occasional illness, regard a regular allowance to the 
aged as grounded in " a spirit of Christian kindness," 
and as a " record of chadty by law, which, he trusts, 
*' wilj. be preserved as a fragment of English history 
'• wherever the succesBion of our constitution or refii- 
." gioB shall go."* Perh^ the <^inion is as higMy 
wrought as the passage ; — a worn out labourer is un- 
questionably an otyect of laudable compassion ; but if, 
in reforming the Poor Laws, we wish to inculcate a 
lesson of prudence, and to confine their operation to 
cfises of distress, too contingent or extensive to -have 
been prevented by the individual, or alleviated by pri- 

. vate benevolence, we shall probably not find this case 
among them. Of all the cases which fall under the 

- Poor Laws, it is tbat which is most easily averted* by 
the providence of the sufferer. Participating there- 
fore la many of Mr. Davieon's feelings upon this sub^ 
ject, I cannot concur in the commendation which he 
has l>e6tow:ed upon this part of the code, at the ex- 
pence of others, which are in my opinion equally 
directed to the relief of misfortunes, ** extreme and 
" guiltless." Indeed if it be our object to discourage, 
and ultimately to frustrate, reliance upon parochial 
relief, it seems unadvisable to make it the object of 
eKf>ect9tion to every man who looks fbrvrard to a good 

WidcHvs, widi young children, have dums at least 
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equal to those of dd men. 'they are in many cases ' 
ne^Iy as helpless, and the pravi&ion for them out of 
previous earnii^s, besides being, from its greater un* 
certainty, rather more difflcult, must have been made^ 
not by them, but by those upon whom they were 
dependant. Those, however, who think, that an im- 
provident marriage ought to be severely visited upon 
its victims, may hdd, that the widow, nbt b«og en- 
tirely faultless, is even more equitably exposed to the 
visitation than the diildren. 

It is, however, impossible to separate the case o( 
the widow from that of her children { they will neces- 
sarily be treiited according to the decision which may 
be formed iwon the cases of children in general ; if 
the mother have strength or skill sufficient to main- 
tain her by any kind of work, she will come under the 
provisions which may be made with respect to work; 
,if helfJess, she may safely be relieved as long as any 
part of the Poor Laws remain. 

Of orphans, deprived in early age of both parents, 
it may surdly be said, that, until we shall have found 
it advisaUe and possible to abandon systematic relief 
in every shape, we may ccmtinue to m^ntain them 
at the public expence. It is true, that in this case 
also, great reliance might be placed upon individual 
benevolence, operating through the medium of volun- 
tary public institutions; but if we were to act, 
throughout, upon that conviction, we should neces- 
■ sarily commence our denial of assistance, in those 
instances precisely in which it is most natural and 
least dangerous to grant it. High moral considera- 
tions induce u9 to commence our retrenchments with 
those who are least deserving of our bounty, although 
a greater saving might appear to be effected, by first 
arandoning those whom others are likely to com- . 
passionate. Upon these grounds, I presume, no alte- 
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ration in prindple will be proposed as to the relief of 
the sick, helpless, or aged; though some regulations 
may be necessary for preventing abuses in the adnri- 
nistraUon. 



I must take this opportunity of observing (though 
not in the proper place), that in the parishes in which 
employment has been largely provided for Men, there 
has been a great deficiency of employment for Woment 
when a father and son have been set to work upon the 
roads, a daughter of sixteen or seventeen years of ogR 
has only been relieved by a weekly allow^ce, with the 
younger children. Perhaps the difierence has in part 
arisen from the great difficulty of finding work for 
females which shall not interfere with independant in- 
dustry. I am not prepared to say that this diffiulty 
can lie removed. Perhaps if female working schoow 
are extensively adopted, meansmay be found for em- 
ploying the young unmarried women in the superin- 
tendence and instruction of the children. They might 
jdso be connected with the care of the sick and impo- 
tent Poor ; and I cannot help suggesting here, that 
both they and the children might be engaged in these 
institutions, in preparing warm clothing, which, with 
some assistance from private charity, might be retailed 
to the Poor at a cheap rate, whereby they would be 
in effect relieved from a part of the charge of their 
families, they would not, in any invidious or injurious 
sense, be paupers. 
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SECTION IX. 

Of miscellaneous regulations concerning the Adfoims- 
tration of HeUef, 

It was said in a former Section, that more than due 
stress was usually Idd upon the effects of careless or 
unskilful adminiitration of the law, in raising the 
amount of the assessments. And in subsequent Sec- 
tions it has been attempted to shew, that the pressure 
upon property will probably retain nearly its present 
severity, as long as the claim to parochial relief rests 
upon the principles which now govern it, under a 
mixed title of law and practice. But it is nevertheless 
undeniable, that the present course of administration , 
is void of much of the inducement to economical 
management, and of the power of discrimination 
between truth and falsehood, which seem properly 
to belong to our system, — which do now exist in 
ScdtloTid, — and Tvhich may be preserved without 
abandoning the principles of relief. 

The Commons' Committee "ascribe chiefly to the 
** diflerent mode in which relief has been adminis- 
** tered," ** the result, so different, of laws in England 
" and Scotland, in principle nearly the same:"* and 
it is apparently with the view of assimilating in some 
d^ree our practice to that of Scotland, that they pro- 
pose to establish and invest with enlarged powers 
Select Vestries, composed of the minister, parish of- 
ficers, and a limited number of substantial house- 
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holders, elected by the general vestry but approved 
by the Justices. These vestries, are to supersede, 
as to the administration of the Poor Laws, the gene- 
ral vestries or parish meetings, — Uf take much of tlie 
ordinary duty of the Overseer, — and to stand between 
the officer and the Magistrates, so far as that no or- 
der of relief is to be made by a Magistrate, " excqit 
*' incasesof urgent necessity,* until reference has been 
" made to such select vestry :" nor is an order ,to be 
made, reversing the decision of the vestry, except by 
** two or more Justices of the Peace, in Petty Sessions 
«« assembled." 

In populous parishes, where the substantial house- 
holders are numerous, it will probably be very advan- 
tageous to take the management of parochial concerns 
from a body so susceptible of faction and turbulence 
as a great parish meeting ;t and, on the other hand, it 
may, in all parishes, be desirable to obtain the services 
of the landholders, the minister, and other respect^ 
able persons, in the management of the poor, instead 
of leaving it altogether to the Overseers; but I can- 
not help doubting of the general ei{ect of the mea- 
sure, especially in the latter point cf view ; becaUM - 
I am inclined to think, that in a ^eat many countiy . 
parishes the general administration is in fact now con- 
ducted by the minister and prindpal banners, and 
occasionally tradesmen, and that the number of these 
will not in general admit of a selection ; — so that ia 
perhaps the majority of country parishes, no material 
change would be wrought in the parochial cqei^- 
tution. 



* P. 2%. 

\ It i( also propoied hj one of the billi introdaced b^ Mr. 
Slurgei Bourne, to regulate the right of voliog ia the ^eeeral 
Vestry, according to the property aaneaBed. See Mr. ^tlbrtad 
on tbU uibject Pari. Deb. viii. SgS— 7. 
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I appreheikl, therefore, that in order to carry this 
suggestion into effect according to its spirit, tht 
Magistrates* power should be limited, as to every 
parish in whi(*> the Tcstry is composed of pfersons, 
sufficient in property and situation, whether tnat ves- 
try be general or select. All such vestries may be 
expected to- have ttiat « acquaintance with the situa- 
** tton, chirfacter, and habits of the appficants," upon 
which the Committee place a reliance, but of which, 
in agricidturd parishes, they appear to me in some 
di^ree txf over-rate the deficiency. If indeed it will 
be diiefly 'n the larger frar-ishes, situate in populous 
towns^ that the selection erf' vestries will be practi- 
cable, it is in these also that it will be useful ; be- 
cause it is in such parirf»eB principallyj perhaps only, 
that extensive impositions can be practised by the 
Po(W. The number of a man's diildren, his earn- , 
ings, and the period for which he has been out of work, 
must be' easily ascerbuned in country parishes by 
Overseers and Vwtries. 

Character and conduct, though known to be bad, 
woddnot, under the present system, destroy a claim 
to rehef; the necessity alone is sufficient to estaWish 
k. But when a principle is introduced, of referring to 
the means which a claimant has had of preventing 
the neceswty upon which he- founds his claim, " a 
" dUcriminating power may be exereised yrith the 
■*' greatest justice;"* and an acquaintance with cha- 
racter, and a Wilfulness in detecting fraud, will be 
absolutely necessary. The Select Vestries and per- 
nunent Overseers will be re^jectively very usefol for 
these purposes. In furtherance of this principle, a 
very important provision has been introduced into the 
new bill, whereby the Vestries and Magistrates are 



> Htfot*, p. it. 
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required, in each case, to. take into conaideraUon the 
character and conduct of the poor person to be re- 
lieved, and shall be at liberty to distinguish, in the 
relief to be gi-anted, between the industrious arid de~ 
servtTig, and the idle, eictravagmU, ov proftigate poor. 

Neither the report nor the bill points out the course 
or d^ree of the rigour with which an applicant is 
to be b-eated, whose character and conduct shall 
have been bad; — except in providing, that in cert^n 
cases money should be advanced by way uf loan only, 
to be rep^d by instalments. This provision is in- 
tended for those " who are in present want, fi-om 
** havii^ squandered away earnings that would have 
" afforded ample means for the support of a femily."* 

It is certain that the familiarity with parish relief, 
which has destroyed the shame whidi formerly be- 
longed to the diaracter of a pauper, has greatly re- 
moved the inducement to lay by the excess of sum- 
mer wages, as a provision for the winter season,, 
when employment is more scarce. The proposed 
enactnient does not go so far as to derive a man, 
who has neglected this provision, of relief in the 
time of need; but it takes a precaution against his 
pursuing, in a second year, the same course of extra- 
vagance and dependance, It obliges him to make up 
in the succeeding season for his neglect in the former: 
and it may be expected that a few euni^es of this kind 
in a pansh, will create a necessity of frugal habits, 
which will day by day decrease the number of those 
^plicants, whose distress has arisen from their own 
extravagance. 

It is to be hoped that the operation of this «nacU 
* Report, p,33. 
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rnent wouTd be extended also to those, who may have 
manifestly neglected the means of earning 8 suf- 
ficiency. In such an application of this restrictive 
clause, much caution would undoubtedly be neces- 
Sary,'in order to avoid injustice or partiality; and 
it is therefore fitly intended, that the condition of . 
repayment should not be* imposed without the con- 
currence of the magistracy. 



•It may be advisable, without any reference ta 
the constitution of Vestries, to restrict the juris- 
diction of Magistrates. By the Law as it stood for 
nearly a century,* no Justice could make an order 
for the relief of any poor person, in a parish pro- 
Tided with a iBorkhmse, except upon the condition 
of going into the workhouse. The alteration which 
took place during the scarcity of 1795,^ gave a 
power of relieving " industrious poor persons at 
*' their own homes," — -upon a " speciql cause" to be 
- set forth in the orderj-^-^r a period not exceeding 
one month. By a very modern statute,J the onler 



• Actg. Geo. l. c.f. 

f 36 Geo. 3. c. 23. It is entitled an Act to amend so much of 
the Act of g Geo. I. " as prevents the dtttributiug occasional re- 
" lief to poor persons at their own houses, under certain drcuvt~ 
" stances, aod in certain cases." 

} 5i Geo. 3. c. 137. sect. 3 and 4. This Act, after reciting 
the power given by 36 Geo. 3, altewing relief to be given 10 
" induslrvms poor persons, at their homes," empowers Justices tb 
" order collection and relief to be paid to any poor person or per- 
" sons at bis, her, or their home or homes, house or houses^"— 
^th a proviso, that the snm so ordered shall not exceed, for eack 
such poor person, the svm of three skillingi per iveek, or three- 
fourths of the average weekly expence which shall be usually paid . 
by the parish for the maintenance of each person in the work- 
boose.— Perhaps it is by rather a forced construction of this clause, 

R 
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was made valid for three months in the first instance, 
and renewable for six morahs; and at the same time 
8 limitation was imposed upon the rate of allowance. 

I would surest, that no order of relief, issued by 
. one Justice only, should authorise the grant o£ more 
than the limited weekly rate per head, whether there 
be a workhouse in the parish or not; — that none 
should have effect for more than fourteen days; or, 
at most, until a Petty Ses^ns shall be holden within 
the division; and should not be renewable except 
by two or more Justices in such Sessions assembled. 

This provision, if coupled with another, also s^- 
gested by the Committee, — and which in foot is now 
file Law, — rtiat the order " should state the gypunde 
" upon which the adjudication is made^''— would 
have the effect of checking the heedless levity of u 
individual M^strate in ordering relief, and give 
something more of solemnity .Mid precision to the 
■proceeding. The statement of " the ground*," 
must be as specific as possiUe ; and to promote ^is 
object, as well as to assist the preparation c^ accounts 
and returns, it might be enacted that all relief, whe- 
ther given by the parish voluntarily, or under a Jus- 
tice's order, should be classed according to prescribed 
heads; of which the miscellaneous should be as little 
comprehensive as possible. No order should be valid 
which does not specify the relief as belonging to one 
of the prescribed heads ; nor should the Overseers* 
accounts be passed by the Justices,* unless framed 
according to a similar classification. 



that it is extended lo sanction an order, allowing three shillingi 
per week for each child of au industriouii poor persoa, and con- 
tinually renewed bo as to be in effect pecmanent. 

• Under the Act aoGeo. 3. c. ^9; which, it is ftarad, n not 
' at present execQted with lufficient attention on th« part of tte 
Magiitrates, 
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Mr. Bimrn^s bill proposes, that the order of one 
Justice should be required to state an emei^;ency, and 
should be in force only until the next meeting of the 
vestry. 



The 8u^;estion of the Committee for empowering 
parishes to ^point a permanent or asdstant Over- 
seer,* will probably be adc^ted. This power of ap- 
pointment may be used in two ways ; — in some places, 
^ere tiie housekeepers are either too few, or too 
fully occupied, to furnish a succession of competent 
Overseers, such a person may be employed, at a com- 
petent salary, to execute generally the duties of Over- 
seer, subject of course to the Vestry, whether as to 
the collection of rates, or the administration of relief. 
In other pftrishes, the power may very beneficially be 
employed for inducing gentlemen of a superior dass, 
whose dispositions would lead them to take an active 
part in the administration, were they not deterred by 
a repugnance to some of the more troublesome duties 
of a parish officer, or by the necessity of long absenoes 
from the parish. With a well-chosen assistant, com- 
petent at times to undertake the whole management, 
a gentleman of this description might be as useful in 
the office of Overseer as in that of Justice. 



It is reasonably to be hoped that these regulations, 
and the report upon which they are founded, will 
have a considerable effect in correcting abuses of ad- 
ministration. The introduction of a principle of 
discriminatum, as to the causes of distress, isnew as 
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well to the Law as to the practice; 1 believe that 
the authors of the measures now pending in Parlia- 
ment, look to the judicious application o£ this pHn- 
eiplCj as the chief instrument of reform, by which: 
the vicious and the profligate will be" excluded, from 
the relief intended for the industrious. 

Some diminution of expence may be efftcted by this 
discrimination, but the great branches of expenditure 
wSl nevertheless remain untouched; and it is to be 
observed that, in one respect, the very principle of dis- 
crimination may have a tendency to cou'nteract one of 
the principles upon which we propose to narrow the 
operation of the Poor Laws.' That c^>eration has been 
extended, by the disappearance of that feeling of shame 
which attached to the character of a pauper, and one 
great object with every reformer of the Poor Laws 
is, to re-animate this feeling, so as to create in a la- 
bouring man an abhorrence of parish relief as of 
misery and disgrace. But the tendency of what we 
now propose, is to exalt parochial dependence into an 
honorable distinction; parochial pay, in a well-order- ~ 
ed parish,, will be a proof of merit, rather than a 
badge of shame. 

Now I, who venture to justify the principle of the 
Poor Laws, might consistently defend a proposal by 
which the relief which they afford is thus highly 
sanctioned ; but those, who, condemning the Laws 
altogether, wish to bring them into utter disre?- 
pute and disuse, can hardly be satisfied with an 
amendment which gives their operation a more amia- 
ble character. And they will greatly deceive them- 
selves, if they imagine, that the mere exclusion of 
the profligate paupers, wilt effect any material dimi- 
nution in the burthen of Poors' Rates, — while wages, 
and the demand for labourers, continue at the pre- 
scat scale. 
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Sudi are the opposing difficulties of this fextensive 
subject 1 They will dishearten one who has persuaded 
himself that it is possible or desirable to disentangle 
our political constitution from a system of Poor Laws.' 
But I have no hesitation in expressing a hope that 
Parliament will adopt the suggestion of ^r.- Sturges 
Bourne, for introducing a discriminating principle into 
the administration of .the code, without being deter- 
red by the apprehension, that by reforming thej' may 
Hibre firmly establish an impolitic system. 
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SECTION X. 



Of schemes for preventing want, by cotUrtbuthttg t 
Jrom the Poor themsebfet* 



In proposing rither to supersede or to reform the 
Poor Laws, it is not less our duty than our interest, 
to give to the lower classes, every possible encourage- 
ment and facility towards averting indigence by their 
own industry and frugality. With this view many 
plans have been suggested for inducing or compelling 
the poor to contribute, in their days of comparative 
prosperity, to the relief of the neceaities which at 
other times befal them. 

In these plans there are great varieties; some projec- 
tors are merely for inciting the people to frugality, and 
securing to them their hoards, expecting thereby to 
make them independent of the public, and thus gradu- 
ally to supersede parochial relief ;— others are for exaJct- 
iing contributions, by compulsory enactments, or for 
making them necessary, by withholding relief; — some 
would connect, in various ways, the parochial allow- 
ance with the private subscription, — and each of these 
schemes has these further varieties, — between those 
which proceed upon the principleof mutual insurances, 
and those in which each man has the disposition of 
his own savings, neither more nor less. 

Among these schemes, that of a deposit, voluntary 
as to amount and period, and applicable to the single 
benefit of the depositor, has been favoured by high 
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author^y,* and has recaved protection from-f-Parlia- 
mffnt. It merits therefore the first connderation. 

, If I do not dwell ^upon the advant^es of Saving 
BankSy it is because they are obvious and acknow- 
ledged. Among these I am inclined to lay the greater 
stress upon their e&cts in &miliariztng to the people 
habits of providence, which, under whatever form, 
cannot iail to be beneficial both to them and fej the 
State. But locking to these institutions as the means 
of superseding the Poor Laws, I am apprehensive 
that their tffucacy has been in some degree over-rated. 
Mr. Maltha thinks, that " in a natural state of 
^* society, sudi institutions, with the aid of private 
" charity well directed, would probably be all the 
*-' means necessary to produce the best practicable 
*' effects;" but, ** in the present state of things in 
" rtiis country," — " the problem how to support 
*' those who an^ in want in such a manner as not 
" continually to encrease the proportion which they 
*' bear to the whole society, will still remain to be 
f solved," — alt that can be expected is, that *' if 
*' any plan should be adopted either of gradually abo- 
** lishing or gradually reducing and-fixing the amount 
^' of the Poors' Rates, Saving Banks will essentially 
*• asMst it." 

Of this there can be no doubt ; but it is to be asked 
whether these deposit Banks famish this assistance 
in the most efficacious modd; whether they tend to 
introduce, by the most gradual and easy opa-ation, 
among " a body of poor habitually dependant upon 
" piiWid funds," not only the habits of reliance upon 
their own exertions, but ' a rational confidence that 



* Lately- b^ Mr. Mallhus, Additions, 290. 
t See Act 57 Geo. 3. cap. 130. 
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they win ncA be disappointed: and, whether this 
banking system will accomplish, together with the 
amelioration of the Habits of the poor, the quickest 
and most effectual reduction of the burthen upon 
property. With a view to these questions, we should 
adt, — ^what parts of thePoorLaws would the extensive 
prevalence of Saving Banks enable us to repeal i 

Nofw, if, regarding Saving Banks nith a view to 
these objects, we attribute to them great efficicaicy, 
we must assume that each individuai could, by his 
proper frugality and prudence, " provide against" the 
*' contingencies," from which we are willing that he 
should be relieved, independently of private charity; 
All the cases of want which have been ehumerated,-^ 
helplessness, infancy, age, sickness, large families, and 
want of employment, — must either be advisedly 
abandoned, or deemed to be susceptible of preven- 
ticm by the individu^ sufferer, or by those upon 
whom he is naturally dependent. For it is essential 
io the system of Saving Banks, and to Mr. Maltkus'a 

■ argument in their favor, that " each individual should 
*' have .the fiill and entire benefit of his own industry 
" and prudence;"* or as Mr. Davison expresses it, 
*• eveiy man should save ft^ himself "■^ I own that 

• I have never understood the reasoning upon which. 
this position is applied, even to that which Mr. Mal- 
ilats styles " a natural state of society;" or why we 
are to exclude from among the poor, that principle 
provision against contingencies by associatitm for ow- 
iual support, 'in which thousands in the middling 
classes find the only method of providing for a do- 
paidoit family. Mr. Maltkus indeed, ill adopting 
the plan of individual saving, appears to be, — as 
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s mathematician necessarily must be, Sensible of, the 
superior efficacy 6f collective contribution, and will- 
ing for that very reason to avoidit. 

But though Mr; Mahhu^s opinion's, as applied to 
a wholesome state of society, wei'e corrfect, yet, in the 
present state of England, the tranatidn fr^m the, 
almost universal dependence upon others which now" 
prevails,to an entire reliance of each manUpon^itmself, 
would be too rapid and violent. He requires from every 
man the exercise of priKlehce and frugality in the 
highest possibie degreie, in oi'der to giiard agalVist 
contingencies- which majr never b'efaU' him ; whereas 
a practice of those difficult virtues, mOch less iiicon- 
sistent with prevalent habits, 'Wduld, upon a-princ'fple 
of mutual asftitanCe, accomplish the 3an(e end. ' ' 

It has already been observed,in noticing the grounds 
erf" relief, that some of them Bte, withdut much dif- 
iicully, susceptible of previous provision ; but- among 
these, -there are few which can be -provided for, 
by 'any accumnktioh ' in a Saving Bahk, which a 
labourer can reasonably -be'expected to make. The 
youth who feeis the ^^test oirtfidence in his owri 
health and strength, is;by no .means unlikely to 
be overtaken with sickness in his middle age, and still 
more likely to be disabled by bodily accidents. Shoidd 
his confidence induce him to pre&r aecvjoulation to 
insurance, the sum which he has placed in- the Saving I 
Bank will, perhaps, carry him through one occasional 
illness^ or broken limb; it is then entirely exhausted, 
he must begin a new account, and can d^ive no fur*, 
ther benefit until he has for a second time adeiimu- 
lated a sufficient fund. The same amount of E^ving> 
which, in a fund of deposit only; wiD rfot until uftef 
five years' accumulation, produce a competent weekly 
allowance for an illness of three months, and will 
then throw the< in^vidual upon the parish; — will, if 
S 
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awlied upon the principle of insurance, secure him a 
similar allowance, for ^ch iUness, of whatever dura- 
tion, that may occur almost from the period of his 
admission. It is true, that if a man be very fortu- 
nate in escaping illness or accident, the Savii^ Bank 
will have been, for him, the most profitable specu- 
lation; — although, all chances considered, it can 
hardly be doubted but that, even if there were no 
Poor Laws, the other moc^ would for him be the 
best. But if our Poor Laws, or that pert of them 
which entitles a sick, man to relief, remain unrepealedi 
this individual profit will be at the expenoe of the 
public. Not only wiU one man gain that, which the 
parish pays to another; hut the same man, according 
to the various periods in y/bkh disorders or accidents 
occur, may be for half of his time a pauper,, aod for~ 
the other half an accumulator of property. — Old age 
is a oontingeDcy susceptible of a certain and easy 
povision. In this case, if a man has arrived at th« 
age of incapacity without much previous illness, that 
AMiich he has accumulated in a Saving Bank may 
afford him an ample provision for the remainder of 
]]as life; but if he has had much disease, or has met 
with many acodeaits,— or if he fajls early, and lingers 
long, he too falls upon the pari^. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that the provident 
among the poor, should, as Mr. Davison says, have 
'' trampled under foot" his favourite axiom, that each 
man should ■save for himself? Is it not rather a proo^ 
of that acute perc^tion of his own true interest, 
which almost every created being is found to possess? 
And. shall we, for the s^ce of a seemly maxim, turn 
him^from the path which his own good sense has 
pointed out to xnm ? - 

Until a ntaa has, .by a sure and accustomed method 
[provided foC sicluilsss.aiad old age, heou§^tnotto 
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diink of the acttimulation t)f wealth for imceftain or 
distant purposes. This forbearance hie owes, not 
less to his country than to himself. All the savings, 
of all the poor, may possibly be aiifficient to pro- 
Tide for the contingencies affecting all; though 
ea^ man's saving^ may be an insufficient provision 
for that portion of the general stock of calamity 
which may happen to fell to his lot. Thus, either the 
indiTidual is left in want, or he is relieved by the pub- 
lic, whose property thus remains subject to that por- 
tion of the burthen, which a different alpplication of 
the general saving would have removed. 

Surely, if nothing, but guiltless and unavoidable 
misfortune, can justify a demand gpon property for 
the relief of indigence, we have a right to asfc of 
the indigent petitioner, not only that he shall have 
been frugal to a proportionate amount, but that he 
^all have adopted that form of frugality which would 
have done most towards preserving him from want. 
If he have saved only Jbr himse^, he has failed in 
this; his speculation has been hazardous, and he must ' 
abide its issue. For the chance of obtaining inde- 
pendent property hereafter, he has voluntarily sub- 
jected himself to the risk of intermediate want ; that 
want then, when it occure, is voluntary, inasmuch as , 
it might have been prevented ; its pressure is the price 
which he has paid for the chance of future wealth. 

MTiat Mr. Malthus, however, has ui^ed in favor 
of Saving Banks, points more particularly to marriage; 
and it is certainly true, that in one particular the ne- 
cessities occasioned by a married life are more sus- 
ceptible of provision by individual accumulation, than 
the contingencies of sickness or old age. The for- 
mer are the consequences of a voluntary act, the risk 
therefore of being exposed to them may be avoided 
by the individual, bv the postponement of that act 
S 2 
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until he has collected the means of meeting the de- 
mands which it occasions. - 

Mr. Mahhus has accordingly drawn a picture of 
society, in which young men begin to save, " at 
" fourteen or fifteen, wilh a view to marri^e at four_ 
" or five and twenty, or perhaps much earlier, but 
*' would be induced to wait two or three years longer , 
" if the times were unfavourable, if com were high, 
" if wages were low, or if the sum he had saved had 
" been found, by experience, not to be sufficient to 
"Jiimisk a tolerable security against want." And he " 
conceives that if such facilities and habits of saving 
were to eust, " it might rationally be expected that, 
" under the varying resources of the country, the 
" population would be adjusted to the actual deman^ 
"for labour, at the expence of less pain and less 
'* poverty."* 

This view of the subject is perfectly consistent with 
Mr. Maltkuss opinion of the expediency of discou- 
raging marriage among those who are not assured of 
the means of supporting families; but I find the 
same difficulty here as in other parts of the subject,. . 
in understanding the principle upon which the par- 
ticular form of itiigality, whidi he recommends, is 
essential to tlie purpose ; it appears to me that if, by 
any means indqwaident of a reliance upon the public, 
a man secures the' support of his family, Mr. Mal~ 
tJiMs's condition is satisfied. He hiis disclaimed the 
intention, inconsiderately impute^ to him, crfdeprecat-r 
ing marriage, in any case but those in which indigence 
and misery are its natural consequences. If then there 
be a principle, upon which prudential habits may be 
directed to the prevention of this indigence, with 
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gfsater force and certainty than another, a resort to ' 
that principle, by those who are incUned to marry, 
is surely justifiable and praiseworthy. Theone prin- 
ciple is at least entitled to as much encouragement 
as the other. 

The difference, in point of efficacy, between in- 
surance and accumulation, is, even at the period of 
marriage, equal to the varying fruitfulness of marria- 
ges. It must indeed be no inconsiderable exertion of 
prudence and frugality, that will enable a man to 
accumulate a sum sufficient as " a tolerable security 
" against want;" if he marry at " four or five and 
" twenty," the epd of the period, and has a rapid 
encrease of family. 

Nor does it appear to me that economy, proceed- 
ing upon the principle of insurance, would be Jess 
efficacious in " adjusting^ under' th^ varying resources 
" of the country, ike population to the denumd for 
" labour." In checking the population, it would 
probably.be less operative; and at a period therefore, 
such as thepresent.in which the adjustment required is 
admitted to be .a reduction in the supply of laljourers, 
the selfsaviiig principle might,- -as a.gheck^ be mpre 
desirable. But if the demand vary with " the v^ry- 
" jng resources" and circumstances *' of the country^*' 
and is therefore capable uf rapid extension, the checjt 
may turn out to have been excessive. At least, if ,it 
be true, that the children whiqt) do liot bring an in^^ 
supportable burthen' upon, the. iather^ .catmot Ij^ - 
superfluous to the country; — in otiief .words^ that 
the prudence of each individual will, in the aggregate, 
be' the prudence of the State ; — the means, whatever 
they may be, by which the rnan averts the private 
burthenj will be equally operative in avoiding the 
geneipl superfluity. 
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Some writers have carried their (pinions to the 
extent of a recommeiHlation, that a compolsory deduc- 
tion should be made from the wages of labour, in or- 
der to form a fund for the general relief of indigence. 
To my mind, a general objection to all schemes of 
compulsion, and the minute interference with the 
amount of wages, which this would render nect 
are sufficient determents from all these plans. 

A class of schemes, much less objectionable, is that 
in which individual savings are taken as a test of m&> 
rit among claimants of relief; or, in which there is 
an union of parochial and private contributions, ^ in 
a general fund. 

Ilie former gave rise to a clause in the Saving 
Banks Bill, introduced by Mr. Huskisstm, biit after- 
wards withdrawn. It proposed to give a bonus out of 
the Poors' Kates to persons whose deposits had been 
continued for a certain period, and who had not in 
the interval received relief. To this arrangement the 
&vxi objection is, that it militates against the prin- 
ciple of the Saving Banks, which is a prindple 6f 
independence.* This objection fnight doubtless be in 
some degree removed, by taking away the discretion 
Tvhich it was proposed to vest in the parish, as to th? 
grant of this bonus, and establishing the bonus as the 
necesary result of a certain extent of accumulation. 
In this way, although the gains of the individual 
would not be the fruit of his' unMded exertions, he 
ought perhaps no more to be considered as a depen- 
dent pauper than one who gains a prize of^red by an 
Agricultural Society, or munificent landlord, (ai in- 
dustry Or economic^ management. 



* See M<tUktu—Ai.ia.\xoa%, p. 2^3. 
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Yet, upon the whole, I cannot help thinking it 
beat to preserve in these institutions the character of 
mere Banks. This character is not destroyed by the 
encouragement given through the Government De- 
bentures, since the terms which they afford are not 
invariably favourable to the Banks: it is an equal 
arrangement, certainlyalways cwivenient to the Banks, 
bnt profitable to the Banks or to the Government ac- 
cording to circumstances. 



The Committee of the House of Commons hare 
expressed themselves in favour of the establishment of 
*' Parodiial Benefit Societies, under the joint manage- 
" meat ©t the contributors and the nominees of the 
' " parish^ calculated to afford greater advantages than 
" could remit Jrom the unaided contributions of the 
** subscribers i" and they are " of opinion, that at the 
*' outset of such institutions, parishes should be per- 
*' mitted to place, by contribution from parochial 
" fand3» those who have advanced in years without 
" having made a provision of this nature, on the foot- 
" ing of advantage on which they would have stood> 
" if they had commenced their contributions at an 
" eirlier age." Cto the other hand the Committee 
8U^;est, that ** persons whp have the option of par- 
'* taking in the advantages which it is thus proposed 
'' to secure to th^n, should be subjected to an admir 
" 'nistratiou of the laws of relief, rather less fiivour- 
*• aWe than that which is applied to the community 
** iageneod." 

The first part of this suggestion is undoubtedly ob- 
noxious to ■ Mr. Maltkus's objection ; a poor man 
receiving relief, in sickness or old age, from a fund 
partly composed c£ -parochial rates, would not be in- 
dependant. Our oligeet therefore would be but inpart 
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accomplished, but the question is, whether the reform 
voald not be beneficial to the extent of its operation, 
and whether it would not facilitate a more important 
change. 

. One effect of this propoeition, in ita most limited 
sense, would be, to obviate one great evil in the pre- 
sent system of Friendly Societies, and to remove one 
growing impediment to the -prevalence of these insti- 
tutions. On the one hand, the frauds and bankrupt- 
cies, and the spoliations by younger members, which 
so frequently occur, would be prevented by the super- 
intendence of the nominees o( the parish ; wh^ on 
the other, as the Poors' Rates would become a " less 
certain and ample resource, the reliance upon them, ' 
which unquestionaWy deters many persons from be- 
longing to Benefit Clubs, would, in a great nieasuce, 
cease, and a subscription to the society would become 
the only, means of averting want in sickness or old 
age. A considerable and encreasing relief would be 
afforded to the Poors' Rates; since, if the allowances 
paid by the society were no higher than those which 
would otherwise have been granted in the shape of 
relief, the parishes would benefit by the whole sum 
cmitributed by the members. This gain would he 
more or less according to the proportion in which it 
might be thought reasonable to require contributions 
as the title to relief. It is possible that in many dis- 
tricts it might be mse, in the first instance, to give an 
aid from the parish of not lees than fifty per cent.: 
but ^'it is essential," as the CcMnmittee bbserve, 
" that the parish should have the po*er of redudng, 
** prospectively, its jwoportion — so as gradually to 
" render the people dependent upon their own oon- 
•' tribationsoniy." 

- " The casualties, however, for which Friendly So- 
** cieties generally provide, namely, those of sickness 
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•• aid old age, do not constitute the grtater propor- 
*' tion of the demands upon the Pooni' Rate which 
•* hqve raised it to ita present high amount ; a much 
" greater proportion consists of the allowances distri- 
** buted in most parts of England to the labouring 
■** poor, in addition to their wagea, iy reason of the 
*f number of their children^ 

ITie Committee suggest the applicaticm of the prin- 
ciple oi insurance to this branch of expence also ; 
tfaiey propose that allowances for children should fonn 
part of we contingent advantage to be derived from 
subscription to a Riendly Society ; and that there 
should be, to an instituticm of this description also, 
a contribution from the parish: at least, as the 
Committee suggest, parishes may be enabled '* to 
" pay for admission of persons now having large 
"families into the benefits of the society." So that 
if a society were instituted, which, in consideration 
of a weekly contribution from single men, or married , 
men of a given age, would grant a, weekly allowance 
for each child of such person beyond a specified 
number; the parish might contribute, on account of 
such person, the sum necessary to place him upon 
the footing of one who had entitlra himself to its 
behefif, as a subscribing member for the required 
number of antecedent years. • 

Against these suggestions some general and weighty 
objections have b^ urged. One of the most im- 
portant is founded upon the apprehension, that the 
benefits of these parochial mstitutions would be shared ■ 
by many persons who would not have received relief 
from the rates, so that with respect to these the whole 
contribution from the parish would be gratuitously 
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bestowed. Ilie danger of thie annocfessary eitetiskm 
furnishes, perhaps, a sufficient reason against adc^t- 
^ig generally the system - of parochial contribution ; 
but many useful modifications of that proposed sys- 
tem may be adopted, to whidi this objection will 
libt apply. 

Supposing, for instance, tiiat the benefits ordinarily 
af&rded by .the institution, were such as the ciontribti- . 
tions of the members themselves would produce, pro- 
v,ided that it be commenced at a specified early age j— ^ 
the parish contribution being confined to what is ne- 
cessary as a fine for admi^ion at the later age: this 
parochial contribution would be given or withholdeii 
according to the judgment formed by the parish .of 
its own interest) upon a consideration of the circum- 
stances of the individual, and the probalHUty of his 
becoming chargeablci 

. It would perhaps not be difficult, in the siame man- 
ner to exclude improper objects, even though the 
Poors' Kates should in all cases supply a part of the 
necessary contribution. The parish, instead of gua- ' 
ranteeing generally to all the contributors to the fund, 
certain benefits beyond the calculated result of thar 
subscriptions, might enter into that engagement with 
such individual paupers only as might be thought 
worthy of the indulgence, or likely to prove burthen- 
some. 

, But it must be admitted, that if the grant of assist- 
ance in this mode is discretional with the parish, it 
will not be just to adopt the suggestion thrown out 
by the Committee* for placing the inhabitants of 
parishes, in which the System slml have been adopt- 



* Beport, p. 13. 
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«di upon a worse fboting than others in regard to 
their claim to relief, and thus the great inducement 
to enter into the societies would be withdrawn. 

But if Earliament isprepared to adopt, as thegenerkl 
rule, amore sparing distribution of relief, the FViendly 
Societies, assisted and guaranteed by the parish, will 
then operate in mitigation of the severity newly in- 
troduced, and may in that case fairly be confined to 
those persons only whom the parish, or the Justices 
upon ^peal, consider as deservllig of indulgence. 

In the supposition that a connection is to be per- 
mitted between the parish and the contributions of 
the poor, there are various opinions as' tq the form 
and nature of it. To me the most essential point 
seems to he, that the contributors to a society recoig- 
. nized by the parish, should be delivered from the ap- 
prehension of disappointment by fraud or miscalcuH- 
tion. The Committee recommen4 that the advan- 
tages offered by the society, should " be secured 6y 
" the contribution of the parish ;" but I conceive that 
this security may be afforded, without necessarily re- 
quiring any pecuniary assistance. If the tables are 
calculated according to arithmetical rules, and ordinary 
ayerages, the funds will of themselves be suiEcient to 
aflfard the promised benefits: unless an unusual pro- 
portion of casualties occurs, the society will have 
no demand upon the parish. On tbe other hand, if 
by a miscalculation, to which either the parish or the 
Ijegtslature will be a party, or by a fraud, which it is 
proposed to give the parish the means of preventing, 
the fiinds should prove insufficient, it is in that case 
proposed that the deficiency should be supplied by the 
parish; and in my view of^ the subject, it is essential 
that the aid should be given to the society, in order 
to enable it to make good its payments, and by no 
means to the individual sufferer, who ought not either 
T2 
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in Lav or in common acceptation to be deeaidd'a 

pauppr. 

Should it be thought politic, that the Parishes 
shcwdd in all cases na^e an addition to th^ Fuodb of 

. th£ Soaety, so as *' to afford greater ben^ts thon 
*' would result from the unaided contributions of the 
"Members;" there would also be various ways in 
which the Partehial aid might be given. I have 
heard it proposed, that for every BhiUing allowed by.a 
Society to one of its Membera, the Parish should 
give him another ;^-or that for every shilling of con- 
tribution from a member to the Society, t£e parish 
should contribute another, the benefits being caloi- 
lated according to the double contribution. The 
first of these suggestions is objectionable, as assuming 
too obviously the shape of Relief; the other is less 
objectionable, but both would probably require -an" 
unnecessarily Urge contributicm, and establish too 
close a connection between the Kates and the Fuiid. 
Jn my opinion, the Parish should fix in the first in- 
stance the propbrtion of benefit beyond ** the unaided 
*' contributions" which it would dibrd, and calcuUte 
the tables accordingly, but the actual payipttit should 
only take place from time to time, as it might be' re- 
quired ; so that in- this case^ as in the case of a simple 
guaranty, the mark of dependence would be affixed 
upon no individual. — Allowances for children might 
become, like allowances. in sickness or old age, regu- 
lar and demandable receipts, and, above all, would 

• have no reference to the wages of the parent. 

It is suggested, that in this way " facilities may be 
" afforded for effecting the desired transition from the 
" present system of relief to one founded upon bet- 
" ter principles." It is quite essential, as indeed the 
Committee state, that the parish should have the 
power of reducing its proportiqn from time to time. 
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and it n^ay^b^addadjof ver^^ig^the cbndittops t^n 
which its ai4 is af^rded; andlam partioalarly anxious 
^o advert to this pprt of the sabjeet, becaune it is in 
tiiismode that the Frieiidly Societies may !be made 
useful.in e^ectii^g the g^aexsi tefo^m of the Poor 
Lauis. In. the Section iipon the n»unJt«nanoe of 
Ch^dreui I have stated . the great difficulty of «st^ 
blishing any spch regulation as that.which the Com- 
mittee ' suggest, for liihitn)g relief acct»tling to the 
age oftheparent. I am much inclined, to think that " 
P^liament'Will npt coosent to such a regulation; but 
I think, that through the. medium of- vcduntary asiso- 
ciationsy the same effect .may be. produced in a, form 
^mudi more aopeptable to rtch and poor. It wbuld 
.neo^sariEy be ^., rule of the Sodety, that no.allowance 
onaccQunt of children .should be^ven to any parent 
whose contriButttMis have not be^ continued for a 
certain period, or reached a specified amount. The 
period mi^t be fixed ao a&to make it almost impos- 
sible for any man under the desired age to have esta- 
blished his daim to the allowance ; the -benefits of 
these Sctcieties, thu3 augmented by liie Farisb, would 
be ii)dulgences, in exception to the genera) rule of 
strictness, whether that rule-extended to the entire 
denial of relief for diUdren, or afibrded it in a way 
harsh and unpalatable. . This principle, of making 
the alloAance dep^ident upon the prudence of the 
father, might be equally adopted, whether the pa- 
rish contribution be reckoned in tlie original compu- 
tations or be only given for placing the poorest pau- 
pers upon the fipoting on which a course of previbus 
frugality would have placed them ; — the tables of the 
Soaety may be calculated, with a reference only to 
what .is prudent according to the rules of calcula- 
tion ; and the fine upon the admission of new mem- 
bers may be given or withholden by the Parish, not 
only according to the character of tlie individual, but 
according to a general Rule, referring to the age of 
the man. 
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In considering ihb plan, it is absolutely necessary 
to remember, that it professes only to be a compro- 
mise '^ ftd)f)ted to the situation of the country under 
" the administration of the Pocw Laws," between the 
«itire independence whic^ yie love in theory, and the 
almost universal dq>endence which ve see in prac- 
tice; a compromise, however, bo arranged as to nave 
a continue tendency to the right side.' It is intend- 
ed to "be used i^ destroying that familiarity with 
" parish pay, which it is above all thii^ desirable to 
" eradicate.'* And this would be its tendency, how- 
ever gre^ m^ht be, in the first instance, the parochial 
share of Uie contribiition :, the process of soliciting 
and affording the allowance, would ,be very di^rent 
frcnn that which pertains to parish relief; — there 
would be, in this case, a just demand, and a willing 
acquiescoice. 



I have explained, in some detail, l^iese schemes foe 
connecting Friendly Societies with parochial relid^, not 
only because the Committee haverfefierred to them> 
but because I have niyself a considerlible share in re- 
commending its adoption.* -But, after ^ving much 
consideration to the subject, I am not desirous that 
Parliament should adc^t any genoal plan of this de- 
scription. The measures which I would propose 
would be, simply measures iat giving the same sc»:t 
of protection and encouragement to Friendly Socie- 
ties, which have been afforded by Saving Banks; so 
that the frugal poor might have the opportuni^ of 

* A letter upon tbia cabject, which, daring the siuiag of tha 
Committee in the last Session, I addre«ied to the ChainiuD, has 
been publiihed in the llth volume of the Pamphleleer, p. 373. 
—I adhere to the principles stated in that letter, bat bf no meaoi 
wish all the details to be adopted ^ they were in fact suggested 
when I wu not aware bow fax the Committee was willing to go 
in restrictive measures. 
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(■{VaiUiig themselves of the princi[^e c£ insurance, if- 
they shall thii^ fit to preler it to that of accumala- 
tion. Jt is knowRi that Hckness and old age may be- 
provided for by a Fate of contribution, which nearly 
a million* of individuals are in the habit of applying 
to those purposes,, 1 would not sug^;est any interfe- 
rence with these dubs, but I would encourage the 
formation of provincial societies, under the patronage 
of respectable individuals, and with the security of 
responsible trustees; The tables of these societies 
should be formed according to the best calailations, 
>vithout any additional benefit, unless any should be 
provided by the benefections of the rich. Any pariah, 
sufficiently large, might form audi an establishment 
parochially, in which case, it would of course have 
ihepower of guaranteing to each- individual the be- 
nefit engaged for; or of making an addition to the 
fund, so as to encrease its benefits, in which pa- 
rishioners only would participate. And if the esta- 
blishment be not parochial, a parish should have the 
power of taking upon itself any share of the contri- 
bution, or of the fine, of any of its parishioners.. 
iThe management must be in C(Hnmittees, in the 
same manner as. it is witli respect to the Saving Banks; 
but it would be for those Committees, at their discre- - 
tion, to associate with themselves, any trustworthy, 
contributors. It would be very easy, so to arrange 
ibfi benefits allowed by the society, as to leave a fund ' 
wherefrom to grant an occasional borau, — ^by which . 
meaps the contributions would have a direct interest 
in the good administration of the fund. 

It i^ the opinion of many, that the poor would not- 



* It appears from the late retuFDi, that ia (be ]rear I«13lhe»{ 
were 025,384 memben of Fiieudlv Societin in Engiatul and . 

mus, " '. ' 
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ojter into any scheme; under which the management 
and distribution of tlie funds would foe in other hands 
than their own. I should say,— vCry well, let them 
make their option. A man who secures himself 
fi-om want, through oneoftheprivateclubs, is equally 
praiseworthy, fiut if a man, whose meahs have been 
sufficient, and has neglected to make this provision, 
solidts relief, he will, at the least, be an ot]ject for the 
s^jplication of that restrictive clause, respecting ad- 
vances by way of loan only, which will im.pel him to 
be more careful in future. 

, Nearly the same observations will applyto- the in- 
stitutions which I wish' to see formed, for granting 
allowances on account of children ; there is, how- 
ever, this difFeroice, that no such institutions exist 
at present ; and that the whole arrangement being 
therefore entirely new, it would be more within the 
power of Parliament, and persons of local authority 
or influence to frame it according to their own opi- 
nion. The prevalence of Saving Banks, so far from ' 
being injuriously affected by these new establishments, 
would be almost essential to their success. It is pro- 
posed, that a stipulated contributicm, for a given 
number of years, should entitle » subscriber to a 
certain allowance on account of his children; now, 
it is hardly to be expected, that many in^viduals 
would commence at a sufficiently early period before 
marriage, the saving necessary to' entitle them to an 
allowance,- dependent upon a conting^cy which, 
perhaps, at that period, it may not be in their con- 
templation to incur: — ^but the same individual .may 
be sufiiciottly provident to place his savings in a Batik 
of Deposit. And if he should afterwards be in- 
clined to marry, the accumulated deposits will enable 
him to p^ the fine, by which he will be placed, as to 
the benefits of the Friendly Society, more nearly in 
the situation in which he would have placed himself. 
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if his savings had in the first instance been applied to 
the purpose' of that society, 

I shall not enlarge further upon this subject, than 
to repeat that my proposition extends only to a per- 
fectly voluntary arrangement, calculated to give raei- 
lities and powers, of which it is by no means intend- 
ed to compel either parishes or indi^duals to avail 
themselves. 
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SECTION XI. 



' Of Settlements and Assessments. 

While systematic relief, in any form, is continued, 
it is a question whether the funds are to be supplied 
by the nation at large for the whole body .erf" poor, 
or whether the obligation to relieve the poor, is to be 
imposed' upon each particular district; and in either 
case it is to be further determined, whether property 
in general, or any particular description of property, 
is to be charged with the burthen. If the burthen is 
to be provincial or local, it is also necessary to fix a 
criterion, by which the obligation to relieve each in- 
dividual pauper is to be fixed upon a particular dis- 
trict. By our Law, the burthen is parochial; each 
man is to be relieved by the parish to which he be- 
longs, and it is well known that in deciding to what 
parish each man belongs, great and expensive difiicuU 
ties have occurred. The mcMt obvious and natural 
point of enquiry towards determining the settlejnent 
of each individual, would be, with what parish is he 
connected by birth, residence, and occupation? — and 
siich appears to have been the old Law with regard to 
settlements, from which, however, a series of enact- 
ments, and dedsions of Courts, have departed, in so 
great a degree, as now frequently to assign to a man 
a place of legal settlement, with which he has not 
had, perhaps for the greater part of hi& life, any con- 
nection whatever. The inconvenience, and I may 
say, the injustice and absurdity of this law, have been 
eminently apparent within the recent period of dis- 
tress, when the &iiure of a particular branch of em- 
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'ployment has, in numerous instances, occasioned ^e 
removal of a poor man from a parish in which he has 
lived and laboured fcM" thirty years, to oiie in which 
the memory of his name has long been lost. 

It 13 probable, that the various modes of obtaining 
avettlement whidi now exist, were all intended as' 
criteria of a permanent connection with the parish in 
which it is obtained; birth and parentage are not un- 
rraturally regarded in the first instance, but certainly 
do not indicate, in such a country as England, that 
intimate connection; the Law has therefore looked 
to the place in which a youth, by serving an appren- 
ticeship, has formed his earliest connection in trade 
or business; — to the place in which a man has im- 
movable property; — to that in which he has formed 
3 connection, apparently intended to be lasting, with 
a master ; — or to that in which he appeara to hiave 
established himself, by renting a tenement of a cern 
tain value. It is notorious, that these ordinary ^ne- 
thods, while they have given rise to great diiHctilties 
in the proof, have not in practice given to the pooc 
man a legal settlement, corresponding with his per~ 
sonal settlement, or connection in jjjfe. It is der- 
t^in, on the one hand, that individuals have been 
known, and even respected for many years m a pa- 
rish, without ever having had the opportuni^ of 
connecting themselves legally ivith it; and, on the 
other, that persons have mac^ themselveschaT^eable 
to a parish for many years, in' virtue of a settlement 
acquired long ago, in their youtl), never having in 
th«TOterval been seen in the parish. No branch of 
the Poor Laws being more" familiarly known, or more 
generally reprobated, than the Law of settlement and 
removal, ,it is unnecessary to expatiate upon the ne- 
cessity of an amendment; the main question is, whe- 
ther to attempt a revision of the multifarious and 
. complicated provisions now existing, or to adopt a 
U2 
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simple prindple, whereby to ascertain a man's local- 
connection, superseding tSiose others which have been 
found highly inronvenient in the practice, and gross- 
ly inaccurate in the result. 

With this view, the Committee o( the House of 
Commons* recommend a >etum to the old La^i^' 
whereby a residence Jor three years conferred a settle- 
ment. To me, t^is proposition appears to be so- 
much more conformable to the intention of the law. 
of settlement, than ei^er the present law, or any- 
su^ested modification of it, as to require fi^m 
-those who oppose a statement -of their objections. 
I am not aware that any body denies its theoretical 
superiority) but its practical operation is, by many 
persons, expected to be extremely injurious, as well 
as difficult. It is supposed, that the fear of creating 
parishioners is likely to induce landlords to lessen the 
number of cottages upon their estates, and thus not 
only to deprive the poor of comfortable habitations, 
but to cause their congregation in towns, to the 
danger of their morals, and the peace of society. 
It is extremely difficult to estimate this probability, 
but I confess that I cannot feel much apprehension 
upCHi the subject. Except in the immediate vicinity 
of a town or large village, the necessity of the case 
must provide h^ltations in country parishes, for th<e 
labourers employed ; it is certain that many shifts are 
now resorted to by farmers and others in the midling 
classes, for preventing poor men from gaining set- 
tlements; .but it is surely not equally probable, that 
the owners of landed estates should have recourse to 
this revolting and distressing method of lightning 



* Beport, pp. 26, 7, 8. In this part' of the report 
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&e dwi^ upon their property. I cannot but think 
this liazard one which may safely be incurred. 

The proposition is also opposed upon a ground,' 
different if not opposite, namely, that it will throw 
ppon the towns, especially those in which extensive 
manufactories, are situated, the burthen of all the 
poor who hai^e been employ^ therein, and who, ac- 
cording to die present system, are dispersed upon 
the occasion of a failure of employment in the town, 
among the various country parishes in which thejr 
may have originally inherited or obtained a setlje- 
m&ati — ^which heavy burthen is thus thrown upon the 
town, just at the moment in wTiich it is least able to 
^statait. The first obvious reply to this objection 
is, that the town which has had the benefit of the 
laboqra of these persons, is more justly chargeable 
with the Kq>ence of maintaining them in time of 
peed, or when they are worn out, than the country 
districts with which they had only an eplumeral con- 
nection, and which, possibly, never had in any de- 
gree the benefit of their industry. 

Bat in fact this, utd many other objections, found- 
ed upon the experience or apprehension of local pres- 
sure, cannot quite fairly be considered without a re- 
ference to another branch of the subject, namely, 
the rules by which property shall be assessed fcir the 
relief of the poor. The town-parish, in the case 
supposed, may be unequal to the severe burthen at 
One time imposed upon the lands and tenements si- 
tuated within it ; but it does not follow, that a more 
general assessment upon property would not have 
enabled it to sustain that burthen ; — still less an assess- 
ment of a different nature, calculated to draw from 
those who employ the labourers for their own profit, 
the means of supporting them in a reverse. Of this 
tendency is a suggestion, mentioned by the Commit- 
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tee, for assessing each hbusdtolder,' " in pn^rtion to 
*' the number of peretHis he employs in his service."* 
The Committee conceive, that " an obvious objec- 
*• tion to any such arrangement," ^ses from ** the 
''numerous persons employed by manufacturers;" 
but it might on the other hand be very foirly arguedj 
that the manufacturers are predeely the persons who 
ought to be so assessed, uiasmuch, as not only the 
fiuctuations of their business frequently bring a great 
jiuoiber of paupers upon the landed prc^>erty; but 
even the {wmnary casualties of old age and sickness 
among these manu&ctaring labourers, throw in tike 
manner a charge upon the land. Sudi an assess- 
ment moreover, mig^t be justtfiedi as a mode of 
diarging that description of persona! property, which 
is vested in manufactories. But however reasonable 
. and just this species of assessment would be, the 
possible " discouragement to employment" which it 
may create, constitutes perhaps what is justly st^ed 
by the Committee >as an insuperable objection. 

I have already coptMided, that we are ncrt to attri- 
bute to the principle of the Poor Laws, those evils 
which may have aris^ irom the inequality of the 
assessment. On the other hand it may be said, that 
all that I have urged in justification of that printnple, 
supposes an equ^ distribution of the burthen among 
the richer classes, and constitutes no defence of the 
present system of assessment upon lands and tene- 
ments. And it certainly does appear to me, that the 
charge of the poor ought either to fall upon property 
or income generally, or upon those particular descrip- 
tions which are more immediately sumKirted by perr 
sonal labour, and out of which, therefore, the greater 
number of paupers arise. The existing principle of 
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assessment, upon land, does impose &e chai^ upon 
one of the two great divisions of property which 
fall under this description; but it leaves almost un- 
touched the manufacturing capital, — which is at times 
employed with exceedingly high profits, so as to 
enrich its owner, and give employment to a vast 
number of industrious persons,— and yet peculiarly 
subject to fluctuations, which convert those indus- 
trious perscms into paupers — and seems therefore 
peculiarly chameable, in equity, with the maintenance 
of those poor individuals. 

I conceive therefore, that in any scheme for en- 
larging the scope of the assessment, manuiwrturing. 
profits might fairly be distinguished from persond 
property in general ; at the same time that I must 
fairly own that I can surest no means for acting 
upon this idea, which would not be liable to great> 
and perhaps insurmountable objections. 

These olgections, which arise from the difficulty 
of ascertaining profits, without a scrutiny into private 
affairs, are also applicable to the generar assessment 
of personal property. It may, perhaps, be said, that 
a system of assessment might be adopted, not per- 
fectly equal, but more nearly approaching to equality;, 
and indeed it has with this view been often proposed; 
to bring underassessment certain sources of income,, 
easily ascertainable and chargeable, and particularly 
the Public Funds. As it is not probable that apy 
distinct propfwition will be made for this latter pur- 
pose, I shall say no more upon it than that the Com- 
mittee perhaps rather under-state the objections . 
which they feel to it, when they refer to the diause 
in the Loan Acts, by which the interest of these 
funds is exempted from taxation. It appears to me, 
that although no such clause had been inserted, com- 
mon sense and common justice would have protected 
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those viho had lent their rnoney to the State, at a 
stipulated rate" of interest, from a reduction of the 
interest upon the sums so lent, at the dictation of 
■ the borrower, for any purpose whatever; Something- 
perhaps might be said in justification of a general , 
assessment upon the whole of that source of income 
which consists in the interest of money lent, whe^ 
ther by one individual to another, or by an individual 
to the State; but such a mode of assessment would 
Ijeraitremely partialj and if adopted simply by way 
of excuse for imposing the tax upon that great pro^ 
portion of sudti income which is derived from loans 
to the state, would be scarcely less inequitable than 
3 direct and peculiar tax upon the interest of such 
loans. 

I need not state the reasons, why a genei^ tax 
upon income,' or property, is entirely out of the 
question; but if there were no inherent objections to 
such a tax, it would nevertheless probably be rejected 
as a form of Poors* Rate, on the ground, stated by 
the Committee, that " if new funds are provided, d 
'* facility of expetiditure will be also created."* 

Directions of a similar nature may be made to a 
5u^estion not unnaturally urged, that the assess- 
ments should be made " Jtational rather than paro- 
chial.''f This alteration, while it extended the fund, 
would also take away " the means of checking the 
" demands upon it, when every excess upon paro- 
" chial disbursements would be mei^;ed in the general ■ 
" expenditure of the empire." 
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It must, however, be adnrftted, that under one 
present Law of settlement and assessment, the prin- 
ciples ascribed to the Poor Laws, — that each parish 
is to maintain its own poor, is a mere fiction. It is 
very difficult indeed to justify the mere local assess- 
ment, while there is so little of locality in the con- 
nection between the property assessed and the paupers 
^u[^rted. 

It being the more particular intention of this trea- 
tise to consider the I^w of Relief, I shall not enlarge 
further, upon the topics of settlement and assess^ 
ment, than to observe, that these topics will be more 
usefully discussed, when Parliament has finally de- 
termined upon the grounds of relief hereafter to 
be afforded ; because, if it should be thought ad- 
visable, in any part of the system, to admit of fixed 
allowances, to be demandable as of right by persons 
or institutions under particular circumstances, such 
allowances might be made from a national or provin- 
dal fund, without being liable to the ol^ections ordi- 
narily made to the extension of the fiind administer- 
ed beyond the control of those who aflminister it. 
This remark might be readily applied to Insurance 
Societies, for the benefit of childnn, of old age, or 
any other contingency of which the occurrence is 
' easily ascertained. 
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SECTION XU. 

' * Concluding JReaoirh. 

I shall endeavour to bring into one poiht oif viewj 
the genend result of the preceding observations. 
That result must necessarily be unsatisfactory, to all 
fhose, if any such there be, who entertain a strong 
and decided opinion upon Uie difficult subject which 
I have handled,— be»iuse this treaUse is founded 
upon a sense of difficulties^ and a confessicm of 
doubtsi 

No man can denyj th&t if the Poor Laws are neces- 
sary, they are necessary evils ; it may be possible to 
^ew that their dangerous eSenit has been exaggerated, 
nay, that they have in them a mixture of good ; but 
it is unquestionable, that there is in the system 
enough of evil to justify a doubt whether the balance 
I's not against the good; and that even what is good 
"in the system would be better, if it could be accom- 
plished in any other manner. 

Although the principle is benevolent, its operation 
does not generate bwievolence in individuals; the 
system therefore could not even be supported upon 
the doctrine, — that miserns are sent upon earth, in 
order to give scope for the exercise of charity in the 
more favoured, as well as of patioice in the suf- 
ferers; nothing can be less like charity than an 
order by a Justice, or Mi allowance by an Overseer. 
But upon these topics it is unnecessary to enlarge; 
Toumsend, Maltkust BtchenOi and the Committee of 
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the House of Commons^ ctmcur iiuthe view which I 
have given, and I do not think that even Pf^eyland, 
who has defended the Poor Laws more judiciously 
than any other writer, diifers in this point from these 
eminent authorities. 

An, observation upon the decay of manly and inde- 
pendent feeling, — rwhich had been occasioned by the 
roor Laws, and was daily extending their operations- 
being once coupled in the House of Commons with 
a complaint of the assertion by the poor of their righi 
to parish relief, was met by a diBtinguished mem- 
ber* with a notice of the mconsistency of tfie two 
statements. I am conviqced, and not, without some 
experience, that, whatever may be thdr seeming in- 
eonaistency, both the positions are correct. There is 
not in the demandant of relief, the consciousness of 
an admitted right, which produces confident and 
complacent independance ; me right is tolerated, in- 
definite, and contingent ; and it depends as. much 
upori the temper bi the 'Overseer as, upon the s^rit 
of the pauper, whether' it shall be established by au~ 
dacity, or fraud, or cajolery. . An unioii therefore df 
sturmness without honest confidence, and abjectness 
without modest humility, is the natural result of pau- 
perism. It is most assuredly desirable, to emancipate 
from tlus state a large portion of the community .~ 

But it is nevertheless true, that much misery. is 
alleviated by the Poor Laws, which we are not pre- 
pared dther to disr^iard, or to commit to private 
benevolence. 

The principle therefore of reform, which it is my 
wish to inailcate, is that of preserving all we can of 



* Mr. Brougliam, in answer to Mr. Wtlberfortt. 
X 3 
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the beneficence of the Law, — separating from it as 
much aa possible of the evil tendendes. ■ And I am 
sanguine enough to hope, that if the Legislature in 
amending the Laws, and the country in administer- 
ing them, will be content with a* partial accomplish- 
ment of the desired amelioration, their endeavours 
will not be ineffectual. Such, I apprehend, are the 
views with which the measures now pending in the 
House of Commons have been proposed. If they 
had the higher pretension, of schemes for abrogat- 
ing that which has been the growth of ages, uiey 
might he regarded as ineffident and trifling; but pro- 
fessing only to be moderate and cautious' attempts at 
reform, they will be thankiiilly received. ■ 

I shall now recapitulate, in connection with the 
measures proposed to Parliament, the, suggestions 
vhich I have taken the liberty of offering:— 



rary, 
I the 



impose a compulsory limitation upon the amount of 
the assessments. ' 

This limitation has been suggested by the 

Committee; — ^but is not iuiopted in Mr. 

Bournes bill. 

3. That it IB not expedient to adopt the suggestion 
of Mr, MaUhus for excluding, from parish rel^f, the 
children of future marriages. 

Mr. Malikus's suggestion has hot been adopt- 
ed by the Committa. 

3. 'JTiat it is expedient to adhere to the obligation, 
to preserve every poor child from starvation, — ^with- 
out reference to the age of the father, or the circum- 
stances under which he married: — ^but, 

4. That it is expedient the children should be 
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in^ntuned in the way most convenient to the public, 
without any reference to the wishes of the parent; 
and that with this view a power should be given to 
parishes to set to work, maintain, and lodge children ' 
separately irom their parents'. 

Mr. Bottrne's bill appears to me not to go far 
enough in diis respect, inasmuch as it 
limits the separation to schools of industry 
established in or near the parish, and may 
not improbably be inoperative as an induce- 
ment to parents fo exert themselves for thie 
maintenance of their children. 

■ 5. That a limitation of the scale for the relief of 
parents, on aawunt of children, is not necessary; — 
but far preforable to the pecuniary maximum, and 
one of the least objectionable of strong measures. 

A limitation of this nature is suggested by 
the Committee, but does not form part of 
the bill. 

6. That a prohibition of the apportionment of re> 
lief according to the price of bread, would be the 
most effectuiS, and the least objectionable in prin- 
c^e, of any of the greater measures. 

There is nothing in' the Committee's Report, 
on this subject, except in as far as it is con- 
nected with the scale of relief. , 

7. That the employment or maintenance of able- 
bodied persons, when out of work, is not an im- 
practicable or injurious obligation; — but that it is 
very desirable to accompli^ it through the means -of 
reai and useful public works. 

In regard to this obligation, I am; directly at 

, variance with the Committee ;— The report 

however nevertheless suggests modes for 

4ibe iemployment of the Poor j and there is 
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tfute Lands, and " to employ in the culti- - 
'' vation thereof amy such persons as by the 
" existing Laai that/ are now directed to set 
" to work J" This, expresaion does not re>- 
move the doubt, whether the jiijding em- 
ployraent for able-jx>died persons is, or 
ought to be, an obligation of tb$ Law. 

6. That it is highly and essentially important that 
fbe mixture of relief with, wages should be discon- 
tinued. 

The Committee have eiqiressed themselves 
very strongly to this purpose ; — the Bill 
' has no reference to it, furmer than in gi- 
ving countenance and fecili^ to the sepft* 
rate maintenance of Children. 

9. That, if the sqamte means be provided for 
maintaining children, it may be enacted, that no re- 
lief in money shall be given to any man who is in 
the receipt of wages. 

Ho propontion of this sort has been madet 
but it is not improbable that a suggestimt 
may be offered to the House (or adwng tp 
the Bill a clause, to this effect. 

10. That the relief to the sick, aged« and impo- 
tent, may, at [weaent, be continued upon the exist- 
ing practice ; — ^with a qualification, perb^, tending 
to the rather iest liberal treatment of persons whose 
earnings are habitually sufficient, but whoiiave neg- 
lected to make provision for occasional ridmesf . 

The Committee a^a^eai to be, generally, trf 
the same ofnnion. As the restrictive 
clauses of the Bill do not refer spediically 
to aiy of the causes of distress, it is not 
known in what degree it is iid£|ided that 
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, the imprcmdent sick should be afi«cted by 



] 1. Iliat it is expedient, in the grant of relief, to 
hare a reference to the character and conduct of the 
Applicant, and to the means which he has had of 
preventing distress ; — and that upon this principle 
there should be a power to withhold relief, in certain 
cases, except under a condition of Aiture repayment. 
Hiis last is one of the. Committee's sugges^ 
tiona ; and the Bill contuns a clause for 
carrying it into effect. The Bill also con- 
t^s a provision (cited in p. 120) making 
a distinction in granting relief, between the 
-industrious and the profligate. This pro- 
TJsion will probably give rise to many dif- 
ficult and doubts, as to the spirit in 
which it is to beexecuted, which will give 
- occasion to more spediic enactments in 
fiiture. 

12. That it is expedient to restrict the power of 
M^strates in mmuAg' Orders of rdief, by taking 
away the power from one Justice, excepting in cases ' 
of einera;ency} and by requiring the two Justices, with 
whom the power will remwn, to assign ^cial cause- 
fiar reversing the decision of the Vestry or Overseers. 
i-As^^ifdteidsle to the relative powers of the 
' ' Juwoes atid iSWecf ] ^<rnef ^ diis is the sug- 
ge9ti<»i0f!the Committee; and it is adopt- 
ed ih.tlie.bilK TTie bill, however, makes 
.. noaltemtTQa.iftihft power; of Magistrates 
over parishes in which no Select Vestry 
shall have been established, (under the othCT" 
pending bill) exc^it. inasmuch as it requires 
the Magistrates to have ** reference to the 
" character and conduct of the applicant." 
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13. That it is ekpeclient to regulate wstries, and 
to enjoin in them a more constant superintendence 
of the poor, and to enable parishes to appoint and 
pay permanent or assistant Overseers. 

These are suggestions of the Committee, 
adopted in the bill. 

14. That it is expedient to ^ve every possible enr 
cour^;ement to Friendly Societies, not only for the , 
relief of the poor in sickness or old age, but for the 
maintenance of their children ; and that with this 
view, that it is expedient to empower parishes to pay 
any part of the oontriblition of a poor man to such 

a society, or to guarantee to the contributors gene- 
rally the security of the fund, and the advantages 
promised by the society. 

Suggestions of this nature are in the Beport 
of the Committee; but there is nothing 
respecting them in the bill: it is probable 
that a separate bill will be pn^x)sed for this 
purpose. 

15. As omnected with this last suggestion, I may 
add as a genend proposition, that assistance ought to 
be given to the industrious poor,inevery possible mode 
by whic^, while it effectually relieves them in their 
necessities, it may not hare the ordiiury charactered 
parish relief. To'the support of Friendly Societies, 
various schemes should be added, such as are now 
adopted through private benevolence, for providing 
warm clothing, and choip fuel, and otherwise fedli- 
tating the maintenance of each man by his own 
exertion. 



In all these suggestions, no doubt, a principle ' 
of compromise wilfbe recognized. Such is the ne- 
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cessat^ consequence of the view which I have t^en ; 
and although abundantly sensible that in treating an 
extensive topic, I have omitted many important con- 
siderations;— and indeed the length of this treatise 
deters me from enlarging upon many which even now 
occur to me, — I am confident, that repeated iwid va- 
ried discuasiofl, however differently it might lead one' 
to view particular suggestions^ would always end in 
the conviction, that me worst error which we can 
commit is an attempt to do too much. 

If, in the preceding pageSj it has been my endea- 
vour to lower the public expectation of great and ex- 
tensive reforms,, it has not less been my object to 
shew, that such measures are not called for by iip- 
.perions necessity. 

I do not profess to point out a course of funda- ' 
mental reformation for relieving the Country .from 
the burthen of the Poors' Rate ; or far correcting 
those solecisms in political economy by which it is 
occasioned : and I believe that with a nicer adjust- 
ment, the burthen will b^ tolerable, and I justify 
die political system. 

"I have nevertheless suggested methods in which a 
material ^leviation may te effected upon intelligible 
principles ; but, as the operation of these, or of any 
other greatly emcaaous measures, must be attended 
\yith a decree of harshness to which nobody would 
willingly resortj 1 prefer die course of correctives 
which is commenced by the Bill now pending in Par- 
liament. 

By sudi a course, we may preserve that honour- 
able distinction of the Law of Eiigland, l^ whidi 
Starvation is illegal ; while we free them from the 
rqi r o ach , of encouraging idlenKB and profligacy. 
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"Hie" Poor Laws are, in their operation, attended 
with much evil; they press severely upon .property, 
and they engender bad habits among the people. 
Yet, they have not prevented England from growing 
in wealth and strength, and when we accuse them 
of breaking the spirit of the people, we forget that ■ 
it is while this' bad system has been in full activity 
amongst our peasants and artisans, that our armies, 
recruited among them, have been growing in renown 
for bravery and perseverance. 

There may be, and doubtless are, grievous faults 
in our economical as in our political institutions; but 
it is hard to say that either is incurably vicious, see- 
ing how, with these faulty institutions; we have stood 
through the convulsions of the last five and twenty 
years. We may have stood, notwithstanding, ratho* 
thaii by the force of, our system of polity^ but if we 
recollect, at the same time, the peculiarity of our 
institutions, and the Singularity of our iate, it is not 
imnatural to imagjine that the one may be connected .. 
with the other.' If " our timber has thriven in its 
"strength of trunk, and pride of branch and foliage," 
we may justly conclude that the soil is good, and th'e 
■roots unhurt. 

Buf, without using more of the metaphorical lan- 
guage, for which I am indebted to Mr. Davison,* 1 
irnW plainly express my conviction, that although there 
is much iri our system \diich requires amendment, we 
have' no ifeaston fo^ apprehending that the Poor Laws 
will destroy us; and that, still retaining in our code, 
the principle of national charity, we shall not cease 
to be eminent among Ihe nations of Eurdpe, for the 
freedom and stability of our Constitution, the variety 
of our Resources, or the strength of our People. 
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p. 7—8. 

^ 'X HAVE said, that tlie encrease of population and of tbe 
price of corn, will not of itself account for the progresg of 
the Poors' Bales, on a comparison of the periods in which 
the ctmntry was poor, with tbose in which it has posssssed 

g 'eater wealth. We have no authentic accounts of ibe Poors' 
ate prior to those of 1748, 4g, 50, lately discovered by the 
Speaker amoog the records of the House of Commoug. Those 
relating to earlier limes are not much to he depended upon, 
but they do not exhibit a continual progression. Sir Frtdirick < 
Eden has extracted, from various writers, estimates of the 
amount, at ditfereot periods in tbe reigns of Charles II, ft'tlliotn, 
.and ^nne, -of which perhaps the most likeiy to be accitrate, 
is one for the year 1685, given by Davenaxl. At that period 
tbe rates were calcniated at j£.665,000. It is remarkable that 
this amount differs very little from the result of the returns 
made in the middle of the last century, although the popula- 
. tion could not have encreased, in tbe interval, according to 
' The estimates founded upon the Parish Renstera, by less than 
l,O00,tK» or l,seo,000. I do not know whether this clrcnm- 
stance will be thought sudiciently accounted for by the fail in the 
price of wheat, which was in, l6SS, 46i, per quarter, and in 17^0 
ooIj^SSj.* From 1730, however, the expenditure upon the 
poor has continually .encreased j it then amounted to £.6g0,00O 
and assuredly the encrease of population or prices, though very 
great, has not been such as to account for the progress of the 



* Bden, Ul. Ixxvii. 
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expenditure to its preient average of lix inillioni. Ttte pricn of 
wheat ID the three yean included in the last returas, were, 
s. d. 
In 1812— 13 - - . - 128 7 
1813—14 - - - - 97 3 
1814—13 - - - . 70 5 
averagiog 98«. wfcich ianearlj treUe the zver^c of 1748 — SO.f 
The poptAtion la f7JO is eslimated at 6,467 ,000,t and in 
1614 — 19 may be taken at | 10,864,000, being an encrease of 
more than 68 per cent. An . allowance calculated upon these 
data, would raise the amount from £.6gO,000 to j£.3,477,O0O, 
and thns account for tittle more then h^f of the eiurease. The 
remainder, however, is by no means out of preportion to the gene- 
ral encrease of wealth since 1730. — The most rapid encrease of 
the rate appears to me 10 hare been that which occurred between 
1790 and 177S. The price of wheat had risen from 35i. to 48*. 
and the population from 6,467,000 to 7,6go,OGO.|| The price 
would account for an encrease of about one third, and the popu- 
lation for abont 18 per cent. According to this method, the 
aipouM in 1776 would have been d£.l,O65,O00, instead of 
£,i,M6,0OOj a rerj great difference in a period of 16 years. 

. From 1776 to 1765, the encre^e was less disproportionate, but 
still rather greater than the population and prices will account for ; 
wheat rose from 48;. to 5Ss. and the papulation from 7i690,000 
to 8,D\6,00a, which would very nearly give the encrease from 
je.1,336,000 to jf.2,0ie,000. 

From 1785 to IB03 — 3, a period including a very expensive 
war, and a great augmentation of wealth and prosperity, the 



t 1748 - . 37 
1749 - - 37 
1730 - - 32 6 
Average - 35 
These are the ibices in Windsor Market, given by Eden. 

i PopolatioD Abstract 16U, p. xxv. 

§ In 1810— 11, 10,'I88,D0Q, butwemayadd 

for three ypars encrease 
at the Tate in which it 
encrea»ed tiom 1 800 to 
1810. 396,000 

-10.684,000 
!! Taking A medium between 1770 and 1760. 
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Poon* BjtM VMM doubted, although tba differeace in tbs'prica 

lot. wheat «» ooly 5s. And it is probable that if we could m- 

oertaio tke a^ienditure of the yeais of acarcity which inime> 

dialelf preceded that of which we have the returns, the diapro- 

portioa would appear much greater. But if we compare thv 

year IS14— 15 with 1803-^, the encreaae will not appear to bo 

' greater thSu the prices and the population would lead us to expect, 

Tbeamouni in 1802— 3 was ■ . - - ^£.4,26; ,000 

We may add I-Q for the rise of wheat from l ^^ 

Ois.toTOt. / 471,000 

And 1-6 for the eucreaie of tbe population - 711,000 

je.3,449,000 
TheactnalaiDouot in 181^— 15 was - - ^£.5476,000. 
If, instead of tbe year ISI4 — 15, we take the average of 
1613 — IS, ISIS— 14, and 1614—15, we roust take the encrease 
of the price of wheat at rather more than one-half, instead of 
1-^, which would considerably more than account for tbe en- 
crease of amoont. 

At to the proportion which the paupers hear tw the whole popn- 
klioo, it appears that in IBOi — 3 there were relieved 7. 77 in 
every hundred of the populationj and in ,1BU — 15, no more 
than 6. 21. In the observations appended to the Parliamentary 
Kemms, it will be found that the population is staled at 
10,150,000, which is stated to have been tjie population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1801 j this number is exclusive of the seamen, 
soldiers, and others, not appropriated to particular counties, the 
addition of whom makes tbe returns 10,<88,000,* to which I add 
396,000 for three years encrease. — 1 have only to add that, if we 
reduce the sums assessed at various periods, into quarters of wkeat, 
at the respective prices, the proponion of the assessments to each 
^oostnd of the population would be as follows — ' 

In 1,749, 50, I - - - - 60 Quarters. 

> In 1770 - - - - - - 84 

In 1783, 4, 5, - - - - 86 

IalB02— 3 145 

In 1814 — 19 . . - . - 14a 
On an average of three years, 1812—15, 1 16 
Of these periods, it thus appears that the proportion was greater 
in 1603 — 3, ((hough certainly that was a less expensive ydur than 
those <vhich immediately preceded it) (bfto in 1812 — 15. 

It is remarkable, (hat that part of the expenditure of the Poors' 
Eate^,. whict is not conuected with the Poor; has encreated at a 

* S^e Population Abstract 181 1, p. uiv^ 
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rate verj much more rapid than that which Selmigi to thb poor^ 
Might not this circumstance )^ adduced as a proof, that the eH- 
creaK of pauperism Las not been great, in propOttiOB to the 6K* 
temioD of the general concqrnB of tbb country i 

APPENDIX B. 

Pp. 8 and 10. 

\ have itated in p. 8, that according to ihe latest retaniii tlie 
whole levy on account of the Poor was averaged at the rate of 
only ihree shillings and one penny three farthings in the pound; 

. on the income from land, as estimated under the Property Tax 
Actsj — and in p, ID, — " that nearly all the cases of unuEually 
*' high rates, are to be traced lo peculiar circumstances, cdn- 
" nected with War, Commence, or Manufactures." 

The correctneas of the former Statement will appear in Appen- 
dix C ; but it is proper to state that the rates of which tbis ave- 
r^e is composed, varied ft om Gj. \i\d. which is the average of 
Sussex, to I J. "jd. which is that of Nor ihum&erland * j — and it is 
possible that the circumstance of ibe highest average b^ing found 
in a purely agricultural County may ar first sight, appear to be 
inconsistent with my position as to the peculiar caasea of unusu- 
ally high rates, Bui it is to be observed, that Sussex although its 
average for tbis period of 1812 — \5, more than double that of the 
whole kingdom, cannot be said to be ruinously chained, nor does 
it exhibit instances of the greatest oppression. The rales are 
certainly very high, hecause Ibe mixture of relief with wages is 
very prevalent \a that County, and the average here given in- 

- dudes a period of high prices. In the last year of the period, 

. the average of SujsdLr was 5f. li^. ■ 

But my observation applies, not to the period of these returasi 
but to ihe* subsequent years of Peace ; and iii this period the Pa- 
rishes, in which the burthen has been iotupportably heavy, aro 
unquestionably with a very few exceptions, those which are con- 
nected with Iron-works, — Potteries, — Collieriefl ; — Silk and other 
Manu^clones which were suddenly depressed, and with Ship- 
ping. And in regard to the latter it is remarkable, that some of 
the Sea Ports in the Northern Counties, where the Poon' Bales 
appear by the "Returns of 1815 to have been unusually low, fur- 
nish instances of rapid encrease of rate, and of the adoption of 
the more profuse system of the Sontb, 

It is almost needless to add, that even the Agricnltural distlicU, 

where there are none of these peculiar and local causes, harft 

been greatly afiected, directly and indirectly by the fluctuations 

, of Commerce and Prices conseqiiient upon the Alterations in out 

Political Relations. 



» Returns under the Act' of 1615, p, 638. 
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APPENDIX D. 

7akle, shetoing the Progress of the Population of 
Englandatid fValesf-om the Year 1700 to 1810. 



' 


B.pt»m.. 


BiUials. 


Marriiges. 


Population. 


1700 


157,307 


137,305 




5,473,000 


1710 


143,73* 


145,146 




3,340,00Q 


1720 


159,906 


165,956 




5,565,000 


iTio 


166,514 


182,579 




5.796,000 


1740 


174,2S7 


173,781 




6,064,000 


1750 


163,816 


160.020 




6,467,000 


1730 


193,914 


mjooi 


57,848 


6,736,000 


1770 


213,427 


1B0.396 


62,693 


7,426.000 


1780 


228,361 


198,348 


64,30g 


7,953,000 


I7SI 


231,137 


193.902 


63,768 




1782 


224,835 


187,153 


63,071 




1783 


221,285 


188,264 


66,287 




1784 


229,669 


194,401 


68,93s 




1785 


244,6<2 


J9t,866 


71,349 


8/>l 6,000 


1766 


2«,677 


185,232 


68,993 




1787 


245,080 


' 184,681 


76,448 




1788 


250,681 


187,598 


70.032 




1789 


250,395' 


185,570 


70,696 




1790 


356,548 


164.89* 


70,648 


8,673,000 


1791 


355,308 


186,674 


73,590 




1792 


369,426 


188,906 


74,919 




1793 


264,028 


203,653 


72,880 




179* 


256,811 


. 197,740 


71,797 




1793 


254,944 


210,339 


68,839 


9.05a,ooo 


1796 


356,781 


190.897 


73,107 




1797 


263,083 


191,306 


74,997 




1798 


2170,535 


187,331 


79,477 




1799 


266,769 


189,586 


77.537 




1800 


254.870 


208,063 


6g.851 


9,168,000 


180I 


237,029 


204,434 


67,228 




1802 


273,837 


199.889 


90,396 




1803 


394,'08 


303,728 


94,379 




1804 


294,392 


181,177 


85,738 




)80J 


292,201 


181,240 


79.566 


9,e28i000 


1806 


291.929 


183,452 


80,734 




I8O7 


300,294 


195,851 


83,023 




1808 


396,074 


200,763 


82,248 




I8O9 


399.989 


191.471 


83,369, 




1810 


298,853 


208,184 


84,470 


10,488,000 
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